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Doing the Job Where the Horses Can’t Go 


The Great Challenge of the Times—By Dr. C. E. Ladd 





TEN a farmer for the first time gets an 

automobile, with its smooth-running engine, 

its spic-span upholstery, and its glistening 

paint, he often forgets his old dilapidated 
surrey which has served him for years, stored away in 
a leanto back of his unpainted cow-barn. His thoughts 
are naturally with his newest purchase, which has not 
yet weathered any storms, but for which he has the 
greatest hopes. 


What Makes Cooperatives S 


We Can Take a Lesson from the Old Fire Insurance Cooperatives 


By R. W. BARTLETT 


losses and expenses of cooperative assessment com- 
panies during the period 1910-1922 averaged $2.82 
per $1000 insurance. 

The reason why cooperative companies can give 
reliable protection at a low cost is because they have 
kept management costs low, and because they have 
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and a square deal at all times. In the early days g 
their existence, mistakes were sometimes made which 
were costly. These mistakes were admitted by the 
managements of these companies, explanations given gg 
to why they were made, and provisions made so that 
they would not be repeated. This frankness, and com. 
plete lack of concealment resulted in making the 
members feel that they were “truly’’a part of theg 

particular company, and inte 





The majority of coopera- 


turn they backed the manage. 
ment with their confidence, 





tive companies now operating 
in New York State have 
been organized within the 
last five years, and for this | 
reason but few permanent 
fundamental cooperative 
principles can be learned 
from a study of their opera- 
tion. Cooperative fire insur- 
ance companies have con- 
tinually operated in New 
York State for over seventy 


years, and 135 assessment 
companies have averaged 
forty years of operation. 


About $%450,000,000 — insur- 
ance, which is approximately 
90 per cent. of the total insur 
able farm property in tie 
State, is written by coopera- 
tive fire insurance companies 





Homestead of Mr. N. 
Relief Association for over twenty years. 





F. Webb, Cortland. 


Mr. Webb has been an officer in the Cortland Patrons Fire 
At the present time he is president of the New York State 
Central Organization of Fire Insurance Companies. 


The pursuance of definite 
long-time business _ policies 
which have proven economi 
cally sound, has been a basig 
factor underlying the success 
of*these companies. The 
original farmer-managements 
of these companies believed 
that the prevention of fires 
was the best way to keep costs 
down. Consequently 
farmers known to be thrifty 
and honest were adm'tted ag 
members. 

Those who were known tobe 
careless in looking after their 
buildings were considered bad 
moral risks, and were refused 
membership. As each mem 
ber had to pay his pro rats 








The strength of these com 
panies is shown by the extent 
of their scope, and the length of their operation. In 
the enthusiasm of forming new cooperatives, and getting 
them started, these older companies are often forgotten. 

The question is often asked ““What makes coopera- 
tives successful?’ Cooperative companies are success- 
ful when they perform the principal 
functions for which they were organized. Cooperative 
fire insurance companies are successful because they 
have given their members reliable protection against 
fire losses at reasonable costs. Assessments to pay for 


successfully 


greatly reduced moral hazards through the elimination 
of the poorer risks. In other words, farmers who 
organized these companies entered into a business 
world and made good. Some factors as to why these 
companies have made good may be applicable to 
other cooperatives. 

The “good will,” which is the greatest asset of these 
cooperatiave insurance companies, has been created by 
giving their members a complete knowledge of the 
facts connected with their business plans and practices, 





share of all losses occu 
in his company, a muta 
interest was created not only in keeping fire hazards of 
his own buildings to a minimum, but in making sure 
that his neighbors kept the fire hazards of their buildings 
that way. 

The directors were usually farmers who looked 
after the company’s business in their vicinity when they 
were not busy with their own work. By this method 
management costs were kept down. These business 
practices, originating over seventy years ago, af 
substantially the same today. 


The Farmer and His Schools 


Why He Is Cautious—What Should Be His Attitude? 


T sometimes seems that schools are teaching a lot 

of things that are of little use to boys or girls after 
they leave school, and at the same time, perhaps from 
lack of time, are failing to teach a lot of things that 
boys and girls should know if they are to make a 
success of life. I have known teachers who object to 
giving the time of the school for the purpose of allowing 
a lecturer to speak to them during school hours, because 
“there was so much work to cover that we really 
couldn't afford the time.” I wondered if we weren't 
putting the least important things first. I often feel 
that it would be profitable to stop, often, and ask 
ourselves just what it is that we are trying to accomplish 
in our schools, and whether we are making any progress 
toward our goal. 

In the first piace, I think we are alt too much inclined 
to think that attending school is “Getting an Educa- 
tion.”” Consequently, when schools fail to teach what 
we as individuals think they should teach, we are 
inclined to conciude that “an education isn’t necessary.” 
I like to think of an education as having three sides, 
what one knows, what one can do, and how one thinks 
or the attitude one has toward life. It then follows 
that any one may get a good education without attend- 
ing school at all or that they may attend school and 
fail to secure an education. Why, then, shouid we 
have schools? Simply because a school is supposed to 
be a place where an individual can obtain knowledge, 
skill, and right attitudes, more quickly and with less 
likelihood of learning the wrong things, than they 
could any other place. Admitting their faults, I 
believe our school system provides such a place. 


Suppose We Had No Schools 


I sometimes try to realize what would happen if we 
had no schools. I am inclined to believe that if each 
generation depended on what it could learn from its 
parents, each generation would know less, because of 
the fact that not all of the knowledge of the parents 
would be passed to the children, and we would go 
backward, instead of progressing. It seems to me that 
we are constantly depending upon the school to teach 
mere of the things that were formerly taught at home. 
Boys were apprenticed, in years past, and learned a 
trade, now they attend a technical or trade school. 


Girls formerly learned what they knew of house 


By H. L. COSLINE 
keeping and sewing at home. Now we have Domestic 
Science taught at school. 

I do not believe that schools are meeting the need for 
taking the place of the home as a teacher, to the extent 
that the situation demands. It seems that schools 
first taught facts, or knowledge. ‘Recently, schools 
have begun to teach skill, or how to do things with 
one’s hands. Perhaps in time we will come to believe 
that the school should aiso teach something about the 
proper attitude to have toward other people, toward 
government, and toward retigion. In fact we already 
have made a start in that direction, because the study 
of civics in our schools, deals more with the proper 
attitude toward government and less with cold facts, 
than it did when I wrestled with the subject years ago. 
And yet the peculiar thing about the situation, to me, 
is that some teachers regret the change, and long for 
“the good old days.” 


Do Our Children Lack Practical Application? 


During the recent activities of the Committee of 21 
and the Downing Porter bill, one might conclude that 
farmers were sincerely opposed to any change in our 
present school system, and yet a few days ago at a 
farmers club meeting, one man said that it seemed to 
him that the boys who had been through school, 
weren't able to do anything. They seemed to know 
plenty of facts but they didn’t make good help on the 
farm. I wonder if the attitude of farm people isn’t 
that they want to be sure what they are doin; before 
they make changes. 

I have also heard some discussion regarding the cost 
of schools in the rural districts, particularly, where new 
schools are being built. The majority of the taxpayers 
in these districts apparently feel that the buildings that 
they are required to build are too elaborate and costly. 
Again, I hear parerts discussing the advisability of 
sending their boys and girls away from home to attend 
High School, especially when it means that they must 
stay in the village during the week. Many parents 
seem undecided as to whether the advantage they will 
receive will pay for the bad habits they are likely to form. 

All these questions leads me back to the original 
question, “What should be the attitude of farmers _ 





toward our school system?” In’ ‘the first place lt 
firmly believe that this attitude needs to be a vey 
tolerant one. We cannot get anywhere by saying 
that the results at present are not good, and at thé 
same time objecting to change of any kind. If the 
results are not what we want, I expect that we will doa 
lot of experimenting, and make a good many mistakes 
before we solve the problem, but it wont help any t 
go back to the old system as soon as we make-the first 
mistake. 


Greater Interest in Schools is Good 


I get a lot of enjoyment from reading in some farm 
papers, concerning the remarkable interest that is being 
taken by the people in some districts of late, in some 
schools in the State. It reminds me some of the interest 
that a child takes in a toy when brother or sister wants 
to play with it. I hope the interest continues, becaus 
it is the second point in the right attitude towanl 
schools; more interest. As I remember it, the principal 
reason for attending the district school meeting, was @ 
order to decline the office of trustee, arid to help eleet 
someone who wasn’t present. A district superintendent 
of schools told me that he didn’t sympathize with the 
difficulties of some districts, because they failed to keep 
a good teacher, that was willing to stay. A change @ 
trustees nearly every year, helps, along with othet 
causes, to make a change in teachers nearly every yeah 
Perhaps one trouble is to really know whether a teachet 
is 2 good teacher or not. When we use most of the 
time teaching facts, and neglect the other two sides 
our cducation, namely skill and attitude, it becomes 
difficult to be sure whether the teaching is effective of 
not, and this difficulty is greater, when the facts that 
are taught are not used much outside the classroom. 


The Question of Expense 


What should be our attitude regarding expense? 
Perhaps that is particularly important at the present 
time. I know of no attitude that is satisfactory except 
to realize the importance of good schools, insist on g¢ 
schools, and the efficient administration of funds, and 
then pay the price. I know of one school a few years 
ago, where the tax money for the year was worse than 
wasted, because the results were worse than nothing. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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The Great Challenge of the Times 


An A. A. Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


OR three years, New York State farmers 
have been going through a period of 
depression. 
ducer only 18 per cent. above the pre- 
war price. These same crops bring the whole- 
saler 40 per cent. above the pre-war price, and at 
retail are sold for 50 per cent. above the pre-war 
price. The spread between producer and con- 
sumer has increased until the price received by the 
ucer is only a small proportion of the retail 
price of that food, while the wages paid for 
services in transporting, wholesaling and retailing 
the food amount to a very large proportion of the 
retail price. Seemingly, city wages and city 
industries have gained much in pros- 
perity and agriculture has been left 
behind to occupy a position relatively 
much less profitable than was its 
position before the war. 

This condition is not the fault of 
any particular class of people, but 
rather the result of over stimulated 
production in a great industry made 
up of a large number of small in- 
dependent business units which are 
not well enough organized to adjust 
their production to market demands. 

Our fathers or grandfathers farmed 
through similar conditions in the 
80’s and 90’s. Then, beginning about 
with the new century, we had fairly 
prosperous times on farms for a 
twenty year period or up to the year 
1920-21. Now, American agricul- 
ture and New York State agriculture 
is faced with this challenge. Can it 
emerge within a short time from this 
period of depression and again become 
established upon the basis of 1900- 
1920, when it was possible for the 
efficient farmer, on a fairly good farm, 
to maintain a good standard of living 
for his family, educate his children, pay for the 
farm within a reasonable length of time and 
maintain or improve the producing power of the 
farm? Or, must we go through another genera- 
tion of hard times as did our fathers? 

We have to meet this problem on equipment 
which the farmers of the 90’s did not have, for 
within the past fifteen years, we have developed 
and built up great agricultural extension and 
cooperative agencies. To-day, we have a farm 
bureau organization and a county agricultural 
agent in each of the 55 agricultural counties of 
the State, home bureaus in 37 counties and boys’ 
and girls’ club work organized in 22 counties. 

e have a large College extension staff of men 
and yomen, who are constantly at the service 
of the farmers whom these organizations serve. 
In addition, we have in the State a number of 
State-wide cooperative marketing or purchasing 
associations organized on a commodity basis, 
owned and controlled entirely by farmers and 
secondary to those of no other State in efficiency. 
None of these agencies were in existence in the 
Period from 1880-1900. 

We have this new equipment, these new tools. 
With them, we must meet the challenge. Can 
American agriculture maintain its standard of 
living? Is farming as a business to become so 
Unprofitable that again for a whole generation it 


day. 


Food crops bring the pro- - 


through this time. 
is already at hand.—THE EDITORS. 


— a aniiennineinnnnnnnaEnennenmmmmmeeennnmmmnadl 


By DR. C. E. LADD 


Director of Extension, New York State College of 
Agriculture 


will cease to appeal to the young men as a life 
time business? We need the best efforts of all 
farmers and men interested in farming in meeting 
this problem. If we are to meet the challenge, 
we must do it ourselves. We cannot depend 
upon State or Federal Governments, colleges or 
institutions, although all of these will be helpful. 
The guidance and the final decisions must be 
made by farmers. 

The farmers of this State have attacked their 





‘* They Also Farm with Overcast Skies ’”’ 


“fs FARMING as a business to become so unprofitable 
that again for a whole generation it will cease to 
appeal to the young men as a lifetime business?’’ This 
vital question is asked by Dr. C. E. Ladd in his radio talk 
printed on this page, and as he suggests, the best efforts 
are needed of all farmers and men interested in farming in 
meeting this great problem. 
There have been few times in American history when the 
farmer has had to meet the challenge that faces him to- 
But on the other hand, as Dr. Ladd states, “‘ no 
other generation has ever had the machinery of organiza- 
tion for meeting the great problem that we have to-day.”’ 
Always back of the overcast skies and discouragement, 
back of the machinery and other agencies for correcting 
evil, stands the man himself, the American farmer who 
has always won through undaunted, and who will come 
In fact, there are signs that the dawn 


problems best and fought most effectively when 
the road was rough and the going was hard. Let 
the dairymen go back to the fall of 1916 and 
recall that one of our greatest and most effective 
cooperative associations flourished and developed 
with amazing rapidity because of opposition. 

Farmers do not farm in fair weather only. They 
also farm when the skies are overcast and the rain 
falls. Farming is not only an occupation; it is a 
mode of life. Our fathers or our grandfathers met 
much this same problem and many of them solved 
it and many more of them failed to solve it. 

We must make the greatest use of our farm and 
home bureau system and our cooperative associa- 
tions. They cannot perform miracles, they can- 
not change economic laws but they can use 
economic laws and, if they function as they should 
function, then they can make conditions on farms 
very much better than conditions would be with- 
out these organizations. These organizations are 
not perfect and they will not be perfect for many 
years, but they can serve us greatly and they are 
being constantly improved by constructive work. 
During the past year mistakes have been found, 
faced squarely, presented to the members frankly 
and co In this period of rapid develo 
ment it was inevitable that mistakes should 
occur. The very hopeful sign is that they are 
being found and corrected. In New York State 


our cooperative associations have definitely taken 
the stand of resting this work upon good sound 
business rather than upon blind faith in the magic 
word cooperation. We need in these agencies a 
greater membership and above all, a greater 
number of members with a real sense of ownership 
and responsibility for these associations. If we 
are to meet our problems and solve them, we must 
have this large, interested membership in all farm 
organizations. 

As farmers, we believe in cooperation. We 
believe in that sort of intelligent cooperation that 
mixes with cooperative effort, good sound horse 
sense, and business management. We need to be 
sure that cooperation is carried to the 
extent of good cooperation between 
our own cooperative organizations. 
The cooperative associations and the 
farm and home bureau systems: are 
working for the same ends. They 
have the same purposes and aims. 
The failure or success of any one of 
them injures or helps the whole 
movement. 

They are working in fairly close 
harmony now but it is not enough. 
We must have closer cooperation be- 
tween all our cooperative marketin 
associations and with the farm pe | 
home bureaus and the Extension 
Service at the State College of 
Agriculture. If in cooperation there 
is strength so in a very full coopera- 
tion of all these well organized forces 
there will be a great strength. 

The challenge of the times is a big 
one. It is impossible to go through 
such a period of depression without 
tremendous losses. But, no other 
generation has ever had the machin- 
ery for meeting the problem that we 
have to-day. With strong member- 
ship in numbers, with strong membership in sense 
of ownership, with strong cooperation between 
organizations, with a welcoming of constructive 
and building criticism, the problems can be met 
with a minimum of loss. 

Let us all put our shoulders to the wheel, get 
into our farm bureaus and cooperative associa- 
tions, give service to these organizations, own 
these organizations, and meet the greatest chal- 
lenge that agriculture has known in a generation. 





The Farmer and His Schools 


(Continued from page 50) 

They were bad. I know that many teachers do not 
feel inclined to make changes, or try out new \ideas, 
because they feel they will be criticized if the results 
are not good. They prefer to take the easy way, and 
who can blame them? Here is where interest in the 
school, from the parents gets results, because teachers 
will try anything, if they know the district wants it. 

I cannot see how all our wealth and opportunities, 
can help this country, unless the boys and girls who are 
to be its citizens are taught something regarding their 
relations to other people, and to their government. 
Of course it costs, but we all know many things that 
cost this country more, and give less returns or no 
returns. Let’s realize the importance of the schools, 
take more interest in our school system, and work 
together to make it more effective. 
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The July Outlook 


At least once a month, AMertcan AGricuttvurist will 
summarize the general market and crop situation, both for 
the East and for the entire country. For details which are 
not found in the summary, we suggest that you read our 
Market Page care fully every week and also reports from 
our farm correspondents in our news columns. The 
entire staff of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST spends a great 
deal of time in studying the market situation in order to 
place the facts before you, always believing that if farmers 
have the facts, they can draw their own conclusions. 


HE United States Department of Agricul- 

ture makes the statement that there now 
exists in agriculture the best state of balance 
since 1920. Thousands of farmers reading this 
statement will say, that if this is so they would 
like to see the evidence. Nevertheless, there are 
many signs that farm conditions are improving, 
that the farm dollar is a little more plentiful, and 
has a little more purchasing power, and that we 
have reached the bottom of the farm decline and 
are headed slowly, if painfully, back the other way. 
In making judgments of any situation, it is in- 
correct to estimate from the standpoint or 
experience of any individual or of any com- 
munity, or even section, of the country. We 
must take the whole country and sometimes the 
whole world into consideration. If the general 
average of all the country is better, in time every 
community and individual will be. 

The Department report shows that the index of 
purchasing power of the farmers’ products has 
advanced from 74 on the first of January to 77 on 
the first of June. The basis of judgment is not so 
much on the amount of money we have as on its 
purchasing power. The boom in the cities is 
declining and the decline has been unusually 
rapid since the middle of April and this decline 
has helped to decrease costs on things farmers buy. 

Railroad expenditures and city building opera- 
tions, which have had much to do with the business 
boom for the last two years, have begun to 
slacken. Employees on payrolls of factories 
reporting to the New York Labor Department 
numbered 503,000 in May 1924, as against 
524,000 in April 1924; and 560,000 in May 1923. 

Reports show that there is for the first time in 
years plenty of farm labor in many states, and the 
labor situation on farms is easier in all states. 
Therefore, we caution our farmers when hiring 
help against paying the same prices that have been 
prevailing, at least until a decided effort has been 
made to hire that help for less money. 





In addition to the easier labor situation, 
another effect of the industrial decline in the cities 
should be the cheaper supplies for the farm. 
The farm dollar will buy a little more. This will 
be somewhat offset, however, by the failure of the 
consumer to purchase as much of certain foods 
such as diary products and eggs as he did when 
he had plenty of money. 

Another indication of the slight improvement in 
the farm situation is the small increase in the 
farmers’ labor income. The United States De- 
partment statement, based upon a survey of 
thousands of farms, showed that the farmer’s net 
return in cash over expenses plus the increase in 
inventories for 1923 was $1,020, as compared with 
$917 for 1922. 

The best increases in prices of farm products 
have been in wheat and corn. July wheat sold on 
Chicago market on July 14th for $1.23, and July 
corn at $1.10. On July 16, reports of a Canadian 
drouth jumped the price to $1.27. Oats are up 
8 or 10 cents a bushel. Butter is much stronger 
than it was last year. The New York Produce 
Review has this to say about butter: 


“Foreign markets are not the menace that they were a year 
ago. Conditions in Central Europe have improved so much 
that those countries have taken a good deal of Denmark's 
surplus, reducing the supply available for the British markets 
and maintaining a considerably higher level of values than 
last year.” 


In the eggs and poultry market, the situation is 
excellent when compared with prices for other 
farm products. 

Wool has had a temporary set back, falling 
something like 20 cents a pound on the scoured 
basis. In spite of short supplies the trade is dull, 
due to several causes, which are discussed on the 
market page. 

With the exception of butter, not so much can 
be said for the dairy situation. There has been 
an over-production and some mismanagement in 
marketing. Higher prices of the grains will also 
make feed higher. However, this may be a good 
thing in the end for there is a certain solidarity 
about agriculture. When some products begin to 
go up in time all the others do, and vice versa. 
Moreover, dairying was comparatively prosperous 
after wheat and the other grains had declined, so 
it may be a little time before dairying follows the 
grains in ascending prices. But with the coming 
of fall months, and the falling off of production, 
dairy prices are sure to increase. They may make 
a quick recovery to somewhere near where they 
ought to be, particularly if dairymen can in some 
way stop their foolish fighting among themselves. 

Although the spring was backward, in the East 
crops in general made a fairly good recovery in 
June. Hay bottomed in fast just before haying, 
pastures have continued good, corn is late but hot 
weather in the next six weeks will bring it along 
all right. A summary of the fruit prospects is 
printed on another page, and potato prospects 
in the East indicate about the same yields as last 
year, if anything, the total yield may be slightly 
lower, which is well. 


Fruit Exhibits at the State Fair 


HE announcement of the New York State 
Fair Commission that the Manufacturers’ 
and Industrial Arts Building on the State Fair 
grounds will be devoted entirely to exhibits of 
fruits, vegetables and flowers will be received 
with satisfaction by the horticulturists of the 
State and is a step in the right direction. In spite 
of the legitimate protests of fruit and vegetable 
growers who have wanted to exhibit at the Fair, 
their exhibits have been more or less sidetracked 
and the fruit growers have a feeling, which in our 
opinion is just, that not enough attention or 
consideration has been given to them at the Fair. 
Part of their exhibits has been in the old wooden 
structure while the balance has been shoved up in 
one end of the Manufacturers’ Building, in which 
there was a conglomeration of — phono- 
aphs, grape juice, shoes, clothing, stoves, 
dl Saelin machines, candy, NUT BUT- 
TER, syrup, raincoats and lastly (emphasis on 
the lastly) coffins. 
Nothing that can -be exhibited at the State 
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Fair is of any more interest or beauty or vale 
than a show of what the State can do in the 
production of fruit. Therefore the fruit meg’ 


should be given every opportunity to bring out 
their exhibits. 


We also believe that the fruit growers ought to 


be allowed to recommend a man to have c 
of the exhibits at the Fair instead of having some 


one appointed who they feel is not qualified o 


not particularly interested in the fruit interests of 
the State. In our news columns this week we 
publish an item by the New York State Hort. 
cultural Society stating that the fruit exhibitoy 
are thinking of changing their exhibit at the 
State Fair to the Rochester Exposition. While 
there is some cause for their complaint, it would 
be bad for the interests of everybody if they 
should make this change, and every effort should 
be made to create conditions at the Fair which 
they can approve. The State Fair Commissiog 
has made a commendable move in providing 
better quarters for the fruit men. We suggest 
that the Commission should go a step farther and 
appoint a man to have charge of the exhibits who 
is acceptable to the State Horticultural Society, 


A. A. Family All Getting Married 


E are pleased to announce another marriage 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST staff. 
Readers of the household pages will be interested 
to know that on July 19th, Miss Gabrielle Elliot, 
Household Editor, was united in marriage with 
Mr. Arthur Forbush. Mr. Forbush is a writer 
and advertising expert. This is the second 
marriage within the year on our staff; the first 
was that of Mr. Birge Kinne, Advertising Manager 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

There must be something in the atmosphere 
here where we are trying to serve you that makes 
for happiness. But don’t look for any more, for 
most of the rest of us “have gone and went and 
done it” before. 

The congratulations of American AGRICUl 
TURIST staff and readers to Mr. and Mrs. Forbush 
are all the heartier when we know that while 
Miss Elliot has changed her name, she has not 
changed her occupation so that she will continue 
as your editor, and there will be no change in the 
interesting and practical material which AMERF 
CAN AGRICULTURIST womenfolks look for each 
week. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


T. BARNUM, the grand old showman, 
- used to say that the American people 
liked to be humbugged and then he’ would add 
with a twinkle in his eye, that he liked to do it, 

He once told a story of his experience along this 
line that is worth repeating. 

He was conducting in New York City a show 
and museum in the early part of his career and on 
one of the holidays observed chiefly by his 
friends, the Irish, he was surprised to see his 
building filled early in the morning to overflowing 
with Irish families—Pa, Ma and all the kids. 
This was all right, but what wasn’t, was that they 
had come and brought their dinners with every 
evident intention of staying all day, so that while 
they were there, there was no room for those who 
waited on the outside at the door to pay theif 
good money and come in too. 

After thinking about the problem for several 
hours, Mr. Barnum suddenly hit upon an idea 
Calling his sign painter, he had him paint in great 
big letters over a door “THE EGRESS.” Whea 
it was done, the crowd took one look and with § 
“Begorra, what kind of a new craiture is that? 
they started as one man for the door, so that whea 
they went IN to The Egress, they found them 
selves OUT, thus allowing the geeat show-mai 
to admit a new bunch ready for the humbugging 
process. 


“A man ought to read just as inclination leads 
him; for what he reads as a task will do him little 
good.” —SaMUEL JOHNSON. 


“The true university is a collection of books.”— 
CARLYLE. 
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1 Temper Farm Work with Recreation 


Then the Family Won’t Slip—Other Good Letters 


S the American family slipping? I look at 
some people I know and say, “Yes, un- 
questionably it must be”; but when I ob- 
serve the great majority of my friends and 

acquaintances, I say, “No, I can’t believe these 
girls ever will allow it to slip far.” Perhaps the 
ones we know are above the average—in many 
ways I think they are—but they are as their 
mothers have taught them to be, and in their 
mothers’ day there were many other nice girls 
throughout the country; will they 


By A. A. READERS 


and sweet the milk may be, the calf must digest 
it all over again before he can adapt it to his 
needs, otherwise he will have pains. Likewise the 
farmer when he gets material from the experiment 
station, must digest it all over again; if he does 
not he also will have pains. But if a farmer does 
undertake to carry on experiments, in nine cases 
out of ten, he will find himself in the same position 


year, “But you all know how it iss, dey vas all 
on to it.” 

Let a manufacturer discover some means where- 
by he can manufacture some article better or 
more cheaply than it has ever been done before 
and, for seventeen long happy years, he may reap 
his reward; but let a farmer discover some means 
by which he may grow some crop more quickly 
or better than it has been grown before and, 
for one short miserable season, he may rea 

his rew ard and then, “Dey vas all 





not have taught their daughters 
well, also? 

Chautauqua County should be 
fairly representative and, looking 
back twenty years, I can’t recall 
any rural section that could boast 
as many good, morally upright, 
symmetrically educated girls as 
we have in our home neighborhood 
to-day. Certainly we didn’t have 
so many here at that time, nor yet 
in the village where I attended high 
school. I do not know about city 
girls, but I believe country girls 
are not degenerating. 

Perhaps a part at least of my 
cause for optimism may be due to 
the way in which our girls spend 
their evenings. No doubt they 
sometimes attend movies—all of 
them—and good movies have their 
place and a distinct value of their 
own, but there are so many attrac- 
tive things for them to attend right 
in their own community that the 





temptation to go elsewhere for Is many parts of the Orient, 


their amusement is reduced to a 
minimum. Our greatest problem 
is not to find entertainment but 
to find time to indulge in the many 
forms we have close at hand. Our 
summers are filled to overflowing 





requires much water and rich soil. 





WHERE LAND AND FOOD ARE SCARCE 


particularly Japan, Korea, and China, there is 
very little land that can be cultivated. The bread of the people is “‘rice,”” which 
The ingenious natives have “terraced” the 
high mountainsides, planted the rice, and conduct the water by bamboo pipes. 
Very often these terraces will cover the entire side of a great mountain. 
reader might ask, “How high are the mountains in the picture?” 
be stated positively, we do know that they are less than 6,000 feet above sea-level, 
otherwise the principal crops cultivated could not be grown. 


While it cannot 


on to it.’ 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
a great step in agriculture is the 
almost universal reluctance to pay 
even a fair price for raw material. 
A lady may go into a store and pick 
out a pair of the most impossible 
shoes, shoes embodying neither 
comfort nor durability, neither 
grace nor beauty, and she will will- 
ingly pay an almost unheard of 
price for them; but on going down 
to the market after this and finding 
a farmer offering some good whole- 
some potatoes for sale, she will 
haggle with that farmer over the 
price of a half bushel of potatoes 
that she knows have already cost 
him more to grow than he has asked 
her for them, if she considers his 
wages at half what her husband is 


getting. I am not throwing slurs 
at the ladies. The men are quite 
as bad. 


There came a time years ago 
when, because of the increasing 
population of our eastern cities, it 
seemed probable that the time was 
coming when the demand for farm 
produce would so nearly equal the 
supply, that the farmer would be 
able to obtain a fair price for his 
produce. This was unthinkable, so 


The 








with picnics, parties, and other 
outings, though the winter blizzards 
do sometimes check these social functions. Do 
not imagine that our youth is a lazy bunch either. 
These things mean work and they do the work, and 
incidentally grow into healthy, normal, self- 
reliant citizens.—E. M. ANprerson, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y. 


* * * 


Before the Revolving Rake 


WAS very much interested in your descrip- 
of farm implements of bygone years, in the 
American Acricutturist of June 28. In refer- 
ence to hay-rakes I can state that prior to the one 
you pictured, The Revolving Rake, there was 
one of similar type with handles about the same, 
but with teeth on one side of the head only, and 
drawn in the same manner as the revolving rake, 
but when the rake was full the horse was stopped 
and the rake lifted up to drop “dump” the hay, 
then the rake set down in front of deposited load 
and the horse started again and so on te the end 
of the job. 
It did good work, but was hard on the man 
andling it. Still it was a greater aid to the farmer 
over the hand rake than any improvement since 
made on that crude affair. The earliest use of this 
take, to my knowledge, was in the early ’40s— 
= - 1845.—Henry A. Brown, Suffolk County, 


*x* * # 


** Dey Vas All On to It” 


N° farmer can carry on a set of expensive 
painstaking experiments, in order to start 
something revolutionary in the farming line. 

Neither can he depend on the experiment stations 
—for what the experiment stations have for the 
farmer is, to the farmer, very much like what the 
cow has for the calf is to him; no matter how pure 





as the small boy who when at a neighbor’s was 
offered a piece of cake, which he nibbled pretty 
gingerly and finally asked how it was made. The 
lady of the house being very proud of her cooking, 
gave him the recipe at length, and finally said, 
“Now, Johnny, I suppose you are going right 
home to tell your Mamma just how my cake is 
made so she can make one just like it.” “Not on 
yer life,” says Johnny, as he grasped the door 
sei g “T’m goin’ ta tell ’er just how it’s made an’ 
tell er never to make one like that for I can’t eat 
the stuff.” 


“A Rose By Another Name”’ 


But, on the other hand, if the farmer does strike 
something worth while, he will find himself no 
better on than Mr. Schoenfeldt was, in that little 
story he used to tell. It seems that one year 
there were no flowers for Memorial Day. This 
must have been in times when wild flowers were 
the only dependence, and it was a serious ques- 
tion with him what to do, but a happy thought 
struck him. He had been one of the very first 
in Western New York to sow a field of crimson 
clover, which he had done the season before and 
it was now in full bloom, and as the inspiration 
came to him he called to the children and, seizing 
their baskets, they all hurried to the field and 
picked a quantity of the beautiful flowers which 
he shipped to a Buffalo florist. Now it would 
have been no use to ship clover blossoms to a 
Buffalo florist, any fool would know better than 
that and Mr. Schoenfeldt was no fool, so he 
billed it as trifolium and, to use his words, 
“There came back promptly the message by wire, 
‘Send some more dose trifolium. What der 
iss it?” Well, they went out again ‘and in the 
short remaining time picked all they possibly 
could and shipped to the same place, and they 
received a good big price for it. Then he said 
they tried the same thing over again the next 








our Government offered foreigners 
and others free land in the West if they would 
come in and develop it: Later the eastern farmer, 
as well as others, was taxed that great reservoirs 
might be built, so that more produce might be 
grown and the same low price level maintained. 
Many farmers are saying hopefully that we are 
near the end of this, but are we? Experts claim 








THE PATRIARCH IS GONE! 


[Hs large Mission grape vine was a reminder of 
the days of Padres and Missions in Alta and 
Baja, California. It was without doubt the oldest 
and largest grape vine in the State and during its 
lifetime spread over almost a quarter acre of ground. 
Due to inattention and the insidious work of termites, 
commonly and mistakenly called “white ants,” it at 
last gave up the struggle and about three years ago 
was grubbed up and removed. 











that only about one-half of the tillable land of the 
country is yet under cultivation and probably even 
this does not include the great possibilities of 
Alaska, so do not look to the Government for 
help, for our Uncle Sam is, in such matters, very 
much like an old hen with a litter of chicks. He 
hears only the one that yaps the loudest, which 
(Continued on page 64) 
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A Mies . 


Fordson power is the modern farm power. 





Put behind it an Oliver No. 7-A plow or an Oliver FDH 
Disc Harrow and you are using the most modern outfit 


designed to help you toward bigger crop yields. 
You will find the No. 7-A a pleasure to operate. 


Plowing 


depth is set by a powerful screw which will raise the bottoms 
completely out of the ground even with the outfit standing 
still. Each adjustment of the plow is conveniently madé 


from the tractor seat. Of course there is a power 


lift. 


Equally convenient to operate and capable of equally good 
work under varied soil conditions is the Oliver FDH harrow. 
Here, also, a quick acting screw control, operated from the 
seat, permits the gangs to be angled with the tractor moving 
or standing. The flexible construction permits short turns, 


gives lightest draft and even depth penetration. 


Experience of three generations in the making of highest 
grade, practical farm implements, and in more recent years, 
close cooperation in the building of equipment for the Ford- 
son, has made possible the development of these new 


Fordson tools. ‘ 


See and compare their work with your own exacting standard 


of quality soil preparation. 


SEE ANY AUTHORIZED FORD DEALER 














BLILD VSOULD OWN. SAVE HALE 


Badies for any ruck quickly and eauly 
built io few hour cme with our help 
We turasd all wons and part cut to ht 
Mo wuth bluepriet sad full mstructon: 
Gerafactnoe guaranteed 
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:| Built for the Fordson 
A LOW-PRICED, es elt footns 
with fine with a 








ensilage "Fordson” for 
power. Elasentiete’ Fordson owners 7 
Find out about it now —, Nc a 
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1 f Sold “— ., Robi & Co. 
mproved filter removes dirt li wayne, o neon 
€ hemp ones ane 102 Main St.. Richmond, Ind. 






Will Cut Your Bacteria Count 
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This One-man Mower cuts 


16 
to 80 acres a day. Quickly at- 


tached to the 


a 

> ficury Ford's 
Farm. Write for particulars. 

DETROIT HARVESTER CO., Detrorr, MicH. 


ordson— no 
bear- 








FOR 50 YEARS 


-BEAN 
ME VESTERS 


HAVE LED ALL IMITATORS. 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 
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New York Horticultu 

Society Makes Fruit 
Crop Survey 


TH New York State Horticultun) 
Society, through Secretary Roy 
McPherson, has announced its 
prospects of July 1 which is given below, 
On the market page you will find th 
analysis of the fruit situation by counti 
showing the percentage crop of 
various varieties in each county. 

The summer meeting of the sociely 
will be held at the home of S. C. W 
of Hall, N. Y., on Wednesday, July $}, 
1924, and at the home of Mr. Clifford |, 
Miller, Claverack, N. Y., on Saturday, 
August 9, 1924. 

Mr. McPherson’s report is as follows: 
“During the last week in July, 2 
members of the Society submitted m 
ports on the condition of various fruit 
crops. These reports indicate that @ 
that time prospects were for a bette 
than average, but not unusual, crop d 
fruit in this State. 

“The condition of APPLES was m 
ported as one-fifth higher than at thy 
time either last year or the year before, 
and nearly twice as high as at this time 
in 1921. Fall apples appear to be a par. 
ticularly good crop in all parts of the 
State and Greenings and McIntosh show 
up fairly well. The bloom on Baldwins 
was very spotty and the crop may be no 
heavier than at this time last year but 
one-fifth below the condition in 192% 
The general report is that pears bloomed 
well but that no varieties have set heavy. 
The condition of PEACHES was reported 
as one-tenth higher than last year but 
only three-fourths as high as in 192%, 
early and late varieties being about 
equally promising. Prospects for PLUMS 
were for about an average crop but the 
condition of both QUINCES and SOUR 
CHERRIES Was higher even than at this 
time in 1920. SWEET CHERRIES and 
GRAPES will be only about average crops. 


Reports Not Reliable Due to Seasonal 
Conditions 









“Although these reports indicate the 
prospects for fruit crops the last week ia 
June, they are less reliable for showing 
prospects than estimates made at this 
season in previous years. The cod 
weather of May and the first half of June 
so greatly retarded the blooming and 
development of all fruits that the July Ist 
figures are hardly comparable with those 
of previous years. Recent reports indicate 
that the droppings of cherries, apples 
and other fruits may be conside 
heavier than was expected at the time 
these reports were mailed, and the storm 
of June 28th is reported to have reduced 
prospects for grapes in the Chautauqus 
belt by 10 per cent. On the other hand, 
practically every important fruit section 
of the State reports a fair prospect for 
nearly all tree fruits, and when this is the 
case a substantial improvement in the 
prospects for apples and other late fruits 
must be considered as a possibility. 

As in previous years all reports that 
were received were used in preparing 
the estimates for the various districts 
and for the State, but county figures 
are published only for those counties 
from which three or more reports were 
received. The figures were tabulated 
under the supervision of John B. Shepard 
and Roy L. Gillett, Agricultural Statis- 
ticians at Albany, New Y&#k, and repre: 
sent only the reports from members 
this Society combined in proportion to the 


| usual quantities of the v2rious fruits pte 








HARVESTER Worth its weight 


GOLD au twwese te eveny 
| srvpek eeeevaient es 


| State Fair. The Society has never been met 


| 
‘ 


duced in the various counties of the State. 


Horticultural Society at the 
Rochester Exposition 


The following letter, which explains itself, has 
been sent to all the members of the New York 
State Horticultural Society. 


HE New York State Horticultural Societ¥ 
has for many years tried to improve the 
exhibits of fruits, flowers and vegetables at the 


halfway by the Fair authorities in its endeavor 
(Continued on. page 6!) 
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why Fordson Tractors 


cost so little and give so much 


Between the American farmer,and the Ford 
organization, there has always been the 
closest understanding. 


By continuing its service to the farmer from 
year to year, the Ford organization is realiz- 
ing the Ford ideal—“greatest service to the 
most people”. 


To accomplish this, the Ford organization has 
acquired and controls vast timber lands, coal 
and iron mines, transportation routes, and 
channels of distribution; built giant factories, 
mills, foundries, furnaces, warehouses, docks 
and power plants. Without these vast Ford 
resources, the Fordson Tractor could not be 
sold for so little, could not give. so much in 


superior quality and service. 


The Fordson Tractor does more, for less money, 
than any other farm power unit. It is a prac- 
tical, time-saving aid in plowing, harrowing, 
planting, mowing, harvesting, threshing, road- 
mending and scraping, timber-cutting and 
sawing, hauling, pumping, excavating—in fact 
every duty the farmer must perform which 
requires power. 


The Fordson Tractor makes farming easier and 
more profitable. The Fordson Tractor enables 
more work to be done in less time, thus 
permitting the farmer to have more leisure for 
making his life and the lives of his tamily hap- 
pier and more abundant. By thus lightening 
the farmer’s burden, the Fordson Tractor 
renders its great service to the American farmer. 


Fordson 


TRACTORS 





Ovning and operating coal and iron mines, timber 
Icnds, saw mills, coke ovens, foundries, power 
piants, biast —— manufacturing in- 
dustries, lake transportation, garnet 

distilla- 


mines, glass and 


tion plants and silica beds. 











-4, }' | “What should Linsure it for? 





When you stand back and look at a new 
building remember that the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company will help you with all 


your insurance problems. 


For practically 


every risk the farmer takes there is a Hart- 
ford policy. The Hartford and its local agents 








A Seal of Certainty 
\. onan Insurance Policy 


HARTFORD 4 
Fire INSURANCE \ 
COMPANY M 
Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 

I operate a.......... acre farm. 


Please send me a free copy 


of your inventory book— 


“MY PROPERTY.” 








specialize in insurance for farmers. 

As a part of the Hartford’s service it pub- 
lishes an inventory book, called “My Prop- 
erty.” This makes it easy to list everything 
you own, and to see if you are properly pro- 
tected by insurance. Write for your copy. It 
is free. Use the convenient coupon, or ask 
the local Hartford agent to get a copy for you. 

INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


\ 


.Mail this Coupon 
for the booklet. It is 





FREE 











Post Your 
Farm 


and 


Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had a new supply || 


of trespass signs made up. 
This time they are made of 
extra heavy linen on which the 
lettering is printed directly. 
There is no card facing to be 
water-soaked by the rain and 
blown away by the wind. We 
have had these new signs made 
up of extra heavy material be- 
cause severe storms will tear 
and otherwise make useless a 
— constructed material. 

e unreservedly advise far- 
mers to post their land and 
the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
law. The price tosubscribers is 
95 cents a dozen, the same rate 
applying to larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 














YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 


ABSORBINE 


E MARK AR 








will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. 

not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell ~~ 
more if you write. Book 4 R 

W. F. YOUNG, Ine.,579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 


a, E. F. 








LATE CORN 


SAVE IT WITH 
PHILADELPHIA 


OS 


Opening Roofs for full silo with- 
out refilling. Free catalogue. Easy 
payment plan. Special low cash 
prices now. Shipment in 24 hours. 


SCHLICHTER CO. 
Box AA. 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





IS Iron Age Digger is a labor-saver, time-saver and mo 
the potatoes withoutinjury. Foreaseot operation and lowupkeep it has no equal. 
Made of the best materials by skilled workmen from designs wi 
farmers. Used in all the big potato sections whete potat 
rdest usage. Our No. 

ts. The No. 228 Engine-Driven 


is a science and Diggers receive ha 
last word in traction Potato Di 


ch, has no 


Potato 
Diggers 


Digger, with automatic throwout 


[RON A 


Iron Ags Diapers, like Ison Age Dowso Pisne: 


ers Iron Age Sprayers and other Iron 
Age Implements, are long lived. They pro- 
duce more at less cost. rite us today for 
full particulars. 

FRED H. BATEMAN CO. 
631 So. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





db is the 


-maker. It gets all 


ed out tested by practical 


iron Age Tools Make 
Farmers Better. 





, Timothy 
Not much buckwheat was planted this 
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Tioga County.—The Tioga’ Counh 
Picnic will be held on the fair grounds # 
Oswego on Saturday August 2. The oe 
mittee found it necessary to set the dais” 
ahead because of conflicting dates, The 

3 


£ 
4 


picnic this year is being fostered by the 
T'arm Bureau, Home Bureau, h 
Projects, Poma Grange and clubs, 
<hamber of Commerce throughout 
county. Each of the cooperative on 
Gauizations are putting forth every effort 
to make the day worth while. We have 
had a few hot days but for the most part 
the weather has been rather cool for this 
time of the year. We have had but fee 
days or nights without a shower. Mos 
hay has been cut but it has been very cog) 
to cure it. All crops are way behind @ 
growth. Prices of corn and potatoes is 
good. 

Grass is conceded to be rather light ia 
yield. On a trip to the southern oa 
the county I saw one enormous a 
timothy but it was the finest I had eve 
seen. It was absolutely clean of weeds 
aad stood thick and tall and headed 
n.cely. Quite an acreage of buckwhest 
has been sown. In fact the acreage seems 
a little greater than usual. Because the 
early season was sod wet other crops could 
not be put in. The abundance of showers 
and the presidential campaign seemed to 
have a rather depressing effect on farmer 
and people in general—Mrs. Dama 
Burcuarp. 

* * ~~ 

Franklin County.—Farmers in Frank 
lin County are busy haying with about an 
average crop reported. All of the 
are coming on but they are very be 
Cows are commencing to dry up some 
what and the milk prices have been most 
discouraging tc farmers. Help on farms 
is hard to get and wages are high. Hep 
for haying are demanding $4 to 4.50 
day. The T. B. test in dairy herds fa 
been commenced in this county. Dr 
Mulvey of Moors is in charge of the work. 
Eggs are bringing 25c a dozen, old po 
tatoes $1, hay $16 a ton and oats 55c.— 
H. D. J. 

~ x * 

Wyoming County.—TI recently crossed 
the county from north to south and east 
to west. It is wonderful to see how much 
work a few farmers can do. But 
are going to get into trouble in the 
unless they have more help. Hayi 
started during the second week in fale 
has just started blooming 


year. Thg stand of corn was light but not 
as bad as it might be. Early potatoes ar 
in bloom, Apples will be a light crop. 
Cherry trees are hanging full. There are 
not many pears. ‘The best beans seem 
to be in the eastern part of the county 
and the best wheat is in that section alse 
The milk situation is rather bad. 
small factory sent back 200 cans one day 
and 80 cans the next. It seems to come 
back for no reason at all. Sometimes ont 
can is bad and the rest is sent back be 
cause they come from the same farm 
Some low test milk is bringing less thas 
$1 a hundred after paying for the haul 
I have met farmers in different sections 
of the county and they all tell the same 
story and ask how long this will last 
Nearly all admit that they are behi 
in their payments. Some are borrowing 
money for taxes.—O. F. R. 


G. L. F. Pays Dividends 


4 hw Cooperative Grange-League 
Federation Exchange has declared 8 
dividend of 6 per cent. on its stock for the 
year July 1, 1928, to July 1, 1924, — 
been engaged in issving checks for 
dividend to its approximately 38,000 
farmer members in this per oe The 
receipt of this money, particularly 3 
these hard times, is receiving favo 
comment among farmers and they 
also favorably impressed with the 
management of a farmers’ cooperative 
which is able in spite of many difficult? — 
to declare a dividend. ¥ 
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Demand for 


UST as soon as consumers appreciate 

the difference between good and poor 
milk, just so soon will they pay enough 
xtra for good milk to yield the dairy 
farmer a handsome profit in producing it. 
~ More people would drink milk if they 
knew exactly the conditions under which 
it was produced. This is illustrated by 
the following incident: 

A farmer and a professional man were 
dining together. The professional man 
ordered milk, the farmer coffee. The 
former lifted his eyebrows in surprise. 

“Tt really seems a little odd to me that 
you, a dairy farmer, do not patronize 
your own industry.” 

“A very natural feeling,” returned the 
farmer. “* You see it’s like this. At home 
[ produce a special grade of milk for the 
fancy trade. Our milk is always as clean 
and pure as it is possible to get it. I have 

wn to like that quality of milk. But 

have also been in so many barns and 
dairy houses where it is manifestly im- 
possible to produce good milk. In fact, 
many farmers don’t come up to my stand- 
ard in sanitation. Result, when I don’t 
know where the milk comes from, I lay 
of it. 

“Now if this restaurant had placed 
before me a half pint bottle of milk with 
the producers name on the cap, the 
chances are I would have tried the milk 
at least once. Any farmer with gimp 
enough to brand his milk usually has 
gumption enough to produce it right.” 

“If everybody practiced as you did,” 
laughed the professional man, “you dairy 
farmers would soon be out of business.” 

“Yes and no,” was the reply. “The 
quality of the milk sold in our larger cities 
is usually above suspicion. The boards of 
health maintain a strict inspection of the 
dairy farmers who ship milk. The dis- 
tributors clarify and pasteurize; they 
know their business so well that when the 
milk comes upon the market it is both 
pure and wholesome. As for myself, I 
prefer an unpasteurized milk coming 
from a herd whose owner is particular. 
But I realize that in the large cities the 
milk supply is, by the force of circum- 
stances, limited pretty severely to pas- 
teurized and certified milk. 

“Tt is in these small cities and villages, 
such as we are in to-day, that I have 
found it hard to get a dependable milk. 
Many of the dairies which maintain milk 
routes are not adequately supervised 
by health officers, and most anything 
goes. The milk doesn’t taste very good, 
with the result that only as little as 

possible is used. 

“Now take my own experience in pro- 
ducing and selling milk. When I started 
My route there was no first grade of 
milk being sold. The price was way 
down. But I figured that a good product 
Would winits way in the end, and it did. 
I not only get two cents a quart above 
market for all I can produce, but the 
quality of my milk has forced my com- 
_— to set higher standards. This 

resulted in increasing the per capita 
consumption of milk in my own city very 
materially. 

“Some of my customers who started 
out with a one quart order, now buy five 


These cows were supposed to be equally par 
showed the cow on the right produced twice as 


Better Milk | 


} People Drink More When They Know It’s Clean 


They have learned |, 


or six quarts daily. 
to like the milk so well that they keep it 
on ice and drink it freely, both at meals 
and between meals. The children par- 
ticularly are encouraged to drink it 
liberally. This family now enjoys better 
health than ever before, and the good 
words they have spoken about my milk 
have caused other customers to increase 
their orders. I-tell you, if we are ever 
threatened with an over production of 
milk, we can reduce some of the surplus 
by increasing the quality of the milk 
delivered to the consumers, so as to 
encourage more liberal consumption.’”’— 
W. A. Freenorr. 


The Only Test Is The Test 


HE only true test of the value of a 

cow is the test. The accompanying 
photograph below points this moral. The 
cows were pure-bred Jerseys belonging to 
Kinsley Brothers, dairy farmers of Clay- 
ton County, Iowa. They were half- 
sisters and as the picture shows of nearly 
the same appearance and weight. 

At the end of one year in a cow testing 
association it was discovered that the 
cow on the left had produced 288 pounds 
of butterfat and earned $48; the other 
had produced 520 pounds of butterfat 
and earned $182. 

Mr. R. G. Kinsley in speaking of the 
results of the test said, “It showed me 
that no matter how good a judge of 
cows you may think you are, you can be 
fooled. There is only one sure way, and 
that is the test. Think what it has meant 
to us to find out about those two cows, 
for we considered both of them among our 
best ones and were using both to build 
up our herd. We were right about one 
but were actually lowering the standard 
of our herd by using the other.”—F. L. 
CLARK. 


Feed Calves Enough But Don’t 


Overfeed 


een the calves enough but don’t 
overfeed them. They will do better 
if kept just a little hungry. Overfeeding 
causes digestive troubles. 

It is best to let the calves stay with their 
mothers for two or three days after birth. 
Then they should be taught to drink from 
a bucket. Care should be taken to see 
that the pail is clean, for, as every farmer 
knows, calves are subject to digestive 
disorders. 

The calf should get from six to twelve 
pounds of whole milk daily for the first 
three weeks and then maybe gradually 
switched over to skim milk and a little 
grain. Most farmers find it best to give 
the calf its grain immediately after it has 
finished drinking the milk. A good 


concentrate allowance will contain muscle. 


and bone building nutrients and will 
contain some fat to replace a part of that 
abstracted from the milk. 

Here are three rations recommended 
by the New York State College of 
Agriculture. 


Corn 3 parts, bran $ parts, oats 3 parts, oil 
meal 1 part; corn 5 parts, oats or bran 3 parts, 
oil meal 1 part; or oats 3 parts, bran 1 part, 
oil meal 1 part. 


til cow testing association work 
much butterfat as the other 








Only proper 


summer feeding 
can make many winter eggs 





HE heaviest layers next 

winter will be birds that 
are carefully nourished 
now. 

That is why poultrymen 
have always sought something 
to improve the feed—to make 
their fowls turn it quickly into 
bone, flesh, and energy before 
the ‘‘forced’’ laying season in 
winter. 

Thousands have found it. 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
makes it easier for fowls to di- 


ity 
higher than formerly.” 






aig ¢ Pure Dry Yeast has increased 

| yield over 25% —f the hatchabilit 
32% have n ‘~ seen an produce — 
growth as Fieischmann’s - Yeast. 
shall always recommend your product ae 
highly.” (From a letter from John H. Jones 
of Seaules, Ala.) 


gest and assimilate the mash. 
It enables each bird to get 
greater nourishment from 
what it is fed. 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast comes in 2¥%4 Ib. cans. 
It will keep indefinitely. Full 
directions with every can. Your 
dealer should be able to sup- 
ply you. If not, order direct 
from us. Send check, money 
order, or cash, or pay postman 
on arrival. (Free booklet on 
request.) 


| Faas dealer cannot supply you, order from The Fleischmann 


i Branch Office in any of the following cities, using 


eougon 
New York, Brook! yn, Ghiceso. San Francisco, Seattle, Hartford, 
Conn., Portland, io, Albany, Philadelphia, * Pitteburgh. 
Baltimore, Boston, Birminghe =" Cin , Cleveland, Columbus, 
O., Dallas, St. Louis, Detroit, St. Pa ewark, N.J., Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Havana and Sen Juan. 


Order from your dealer. 
from any of our branches hee fiet- 


PRICES Canada 
Cuba 
U.S.A. Porto Rico 
Ib. cans. ...$2.00 $2.40 
25 Ib. cartons, 
(Equal to 10 
Gs 2 4h%o 18.50 22.00 


100 0 Ibs. in bulk.69.00 82.50 


ed above (transportation pre- 
paid). 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


PURE DRY YEAST 










Write for new booklet (Check 
the one you want.) 


Poultry, pigeons, etC.... +++. 
Swine, cattle, and horses .... 
Dogs, rabbits, foxes, and 








[et Washing Sey Re COMPANY, Den 
ashingt cw or 
Chicago, 1 Iil., 1, oF 941 Mission St., yy 
~ 314 amepac 


Enclosed find $ 


orga? So. La Salle 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertiging Rates 


ATXERTIEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
he minimum charge per insertion is $1 week. 
Cum as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


EY ERY week the American Acricutturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States. Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. because of 
— low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order. 


address. 
words. 









































EGGS AND POULTRY SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
100 APRIL HATCHED pullets og CABBAGE, Cauliflower and Celery plants— 
Jersey Giants and R. I. Reds, crossed, $1.2 All field grown. Safe delivery guaranteed 
each. P. L. HOLTZ, Patton, Pa. | ‘abbage (re-rooted), Danish Ballhead, Enkhui- 
- zen Glory, Copenhagen Market All Head 
PULLETS—Eight to ten weeks old, Anconas, | p., rly, Susnentan. foe shead. Early and Late 

$1.25 each; Leghorns, $1.10 each; Reds, $1.25 2 +. enn Rae 
each, CARLTON NiPHER, Kano N.Y | Flat, Dutch, $2.25 per 1,000; 500, $1.50; 300, 
ae nanona, | $1.20; 200, $1; Cauliflower (re-rooted) Long 
FOR SALE. 800 yearling Leghorn hens. | Island Snowball. Extra Early Erfurt and 
1,000 8-10-12, week old pullets. Priced to sell. | Catskill Snowball, $5 per 1.000; 500, $3; 300 
HILLSDALE POULTRY FARM, Hillsdale, | $2.25; 200, $1.75; 100, $1; Celery Plants, (re- 
i ie rooted) Golden Self-Bleaching (Originators seed 
a . imported from France by us), Easy Bleaching 
ONE THOUSAND Choice white Leghorn| White Plume (French Seed), Giant Pascal 
Pullets, Cockerels, ogee out k—bred for | (French Seed), Winter Queen, $3.50 per 1,000; 
business. Prices are ri Satisfaction | 500, $2; 300, $1.50; 200, $1.25; 100, $1. 100 any 
guaranteed. CLARENCE oe ISER, Gram-| kind of plants postpaid $1.00. Price list free. 
pian, Pa. No business done on Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE 

BABY CHICKS—Barred Rocks, 9c: 8. C, | SONS. 27th year._ Chester. N 

W. Leghorns, 8c: Mixed, 7c 100 live de- CABBAGE, Celery and Brussel Sprout 
livery guaranteed. N. J. EHRE NZELLER, jlants—8,000,000 ready now. Cabbage— 
McAlisterville, Pa Janish Ballhead (from strain yielding 26 tons 
-~ — — . —— ; per acre) Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 
« CHICKS—7e up C. O _D., Rocks, Reds, | Glory, All Head Early. Succession, Flat Dutch 
Leghorns and mixed 100% delivery guaran-| gurehead. Savoy and Red Rock. $2 per 1.000 
teed. 19th season. Pamphlet. Box 26,C. M.|5 090. $9: 500. $1.25 Re-rooted Cabbage 
LAUVER, McAliisterville, Pa. plants, $2.25 per 1, 000. 500, $1.50. Celery 
} plants (ready now? 3,000,000, Golden Self 
“ “ itiaeeinaati Blanching (French Seed), White Plume, Easy 
CATTLE BREEDERS Blanching, Winter ,Queen, Golden Heart and 
" . , . Giant Pascal. $3 per 1,000. Re-rooted $3.50 
FOR SALE. Registered | Ayrshire females | per 1.000. Brussel Sprout plants. Long Island 
All ages Farmer's prices. Accredited here Improved. $2.50 per 1.000 I have nearly 
_——- JOHN M. LEWIS, Alfred Station, | goubled my business each year for 8 years by 
: : selling only “‘Good Plants."’ Send for free list of 


























REGISTERED HOLSTEIN heifer calf, 3/2!) plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morris- 
months old; sire is a 30 pound grandson of | town J 
Colantha Joahanna Lad; $50 certificates | CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS ° 
whee [LE iE 4 post- 
accepted. JOSLIN BROS., Chemung, N paid Leading varieties Celery 50 for 35c 
100 for 50c; 1,000 for $3.25; Cabbage 100 for 
LIER 40c; 1,000 for $1.75; 10,000 for $15.00. MR 
SHEEP | M. D. MUSSER. Honey Brook, Pa 
FOR SALE Registered Hampshire and| ELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS. all 
Doras onee. oN 2m ewes of all ages. L. G. | leading varieties, strong plants ready for field. 
<20 } $1.25 for 1,000. $10.00 for 10,000, J. C. 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Yearling rams for | SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 
sale, bred from the best stock in America that : 
— 100,000 CELE =e a. ANTS, postpaid, lead- | 
Estate of ARTHUR | ing varieties, 100 500, $1.75; 1000, $2.50 


are right in every way. 


8. DAVIS, Chili Station, N | Liberal count. tRY IN MILLER, Norristown, 
R. D. 1 








Service 


The following is a report of the recent 
meeting of the Farmers Standard Carbide 
Company held at their mill near Plattsburgh, 
N. Y., on Wednesday morning, July 16, 
1924. This report is written by the attorney 
representing the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
1st, working in behalf of our subscrivers, 


HE meeting assembled promptly at 

10 o'clock at the company’s mill 
near Plattsburgh, N. Y. There were 
upwards of 50 persons present, probably 
half of them stockholders in person, and 
from 20 to 25 attorneys representing a 
large number of stockholders from New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. Prac- 
tically all of the attorneys present 
expressed themselves that the meeting 
was not legally called, but everyone was 
anxious to hear report of the President, 
Samuel Null, of 215 West 101st Street, 
New York City, as to the condition of the 
company. 


President Gives Oral Report 


Meeting was organized by selection of 
Hon. V. F. Boire of Plattsburgh as chair- 
man, and George S. Bixby of Plattsburgh 
and Wilson H. Means of New York City 
as Secretaries. Roll was called and the 
proxies presented, and a record taken of 
the stockholders present. It later de- 
veloped that there was not a quorum of 
the stock of the company present and 
voting. 

At request of the stockholders, Mr. 
Null, President of the Farmers Standard 
Carbide Company, gave an oral report. 
Mr. Null stated that the Farmers Stand- 
ard Carbide Company was under inves- 
tigation by the U. S. District Attorney 
and that they had all the books of the 
company; consequently a large portion of 
his report must be from memory. One 
gentleman present reported that the 
District Attorney's office stated that they 
had requested Washington for an appro- 














Pa 
SWINE PLANTS Leading varieties, celery, $2.50 
per 1,000; $11.25 per 5,000; $21.50 per 10,000 
DUROC’S FOR SALE—Bred gilts, sows, also | celery, $3.50 per 1,000: cabbage, $2.25 per 
young pigs, either sex, from prize-winning boar. | 1.000; $10 per 5,000; $18.50 per 10,000. Asters, 

R’ LCR >}. BROWN, Nottingham, Pa | 65c per 100. WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa 

DUROC JERSEY SOW PIGS—NSelect, well | STRAWBERRY PLANTS Pot-grown 
rown of finest breeding. $10.00 and up. Write | Howard, Dunlap, Success and Sample. $4.00 
or particulars. GLENROAD FARM, Blooms- | per 100; Progressive, $5.00 per 100. Order early; 
bury, for August planting as supply at this price is 
limited. GEO. D. AIKEN, Box R, Putney, 

Vt 





DOGS AND PET STOCK | “HOLLAND BULBS 
limited Tulips, Giant 


Order now, our supply 
Darwin or Early: 





is 

















CHAMPION BRED collie pups $10- -_ 5 
tL INF \ N s N mixed or separate colors, 40 for $1; 100 for $2; 
EL BRITON FARM, R o. 1, Hudson Narcissus. finsie or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for 
AIREDALE PUPPIES From pure-bred, | $3 Hyacinths (Bedding), mixed or separate 
very intelligent stock a on approval. | colors, 20 for $1, 100 for $4. Hyacinths, Giant, 
Males $10. Order now. . KETCH, | top-size, 12 for $1; Crocus, 100 for $1. Special 
Cohocton, N. Y. er on large lots. All orders on post-paid 
. - 0. D. if desired. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUP,‘ strong | Ho ot Beepaoaee ' 
healthy and sturdy. Just a little kindness and ——_— - — — 
atience will soon make him a grand farm dog _. yy e —_y : a 4 L.g® 5 —- 
oO ‘oO ) st N | pe eet, ie ce, stro a 8, ~ 
- wes NORTON, Ogdensburg 1,000; tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1000; cauli- 
AIREDALE PUPPY, 3 months old. eligible | flower. peppers, ega plants, $3 per 1000. J. C 
to register. ROBERT.G. ROOF, Pulaski, N. Y SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 
TRI-COLOR, * also Sable, Collie. puppies ORDER NOW. For Planting time. Low | 
‘| Prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies. All 


JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, 








Colors. All bloom next spring 3 for $1.00. 12 

AIREDALES—tThe all-around dog. Special | for $3.00. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. Holly, N. Y. 
ryt of puppies 4 months old. Will ship| FARM IMPLEMENTS 

c.o E. G. FISHER, Madison, N. ¥ CORN, HARVESTER cuts and piles on 





harvester or windrows. Man and horse cuts 
and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold in every 
State. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment 
Testimonials ‘and catalog FREE showing pic- 
|}ture of Harvester. PROCESS HARV ESTE R 


| CO., Salina, Kansas ° 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN would like to operate a farm 
for someone who is unable to operate it alone 
Salary no object, but will purchase a farm if the 
community is all right. State location, size and 
condition of farm: size of family, nationality, etc 
Box 328, American AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Ave.. N. ¥.C 


HELP WANTED 


Anecs A—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 
k Maine grown pets, male or female. 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine 


JUST ARRIVED from Canada, the finest 

bunch of English and Welsh shepherds I ever 

. I will sell at reduced prices, while Re, 
last. GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, 











REAL ESTATE 


At a bargain, 37',% acres, 12 
miles from Washington, D. C.; two minutes 
walk to electric station; two acres woodland, 
balance in high state of cultivation; raised 80 
bushels of corn to the acre last season; a young 
apple orchard, produced 500 bushels last 





FOR SALE. 























season; land is fenced with heavy woven wire . 
and well watered; 8-room house with bath and| WANTED: A housekeeper for gentleman 
finished attic; hot air heat, Delco lights, air CHAS. BADMAN, Moravia, % & & 
pressure watered; big basement; there are 10 | NO.: 
outbuildings; price $20,000 which includes ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—1I7 to 
growing crops and $2,000 worth of personal|65, willing to accept Goverrment positions, 
property; or will sell 10 acres with all improve- | $117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR. 
ments for $15,000; the improvements can't be | OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Md., immediately 
pemmese laced for the price asked; terms. ae os. 
nce to suit purchaser. Owner, E. 8. WICK- = >. hTe 
LINE, Rt. Vienna, Va. , a cee . 
—— MEN'S 8 ‘Ss. Easy to sell. ig demanc 
WANTED. Equipped dairy or a ral everywhere. Make $15.00 daily. Tndersell 
farm, $500 cash, full gertte ulars. BOX 329.) ctores. Complete line Exclusive patterns 
461 Fourth Ave.. N_Y. Free Samples. CHICAGO SHIRT MANU- 
MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in } fs 3 URERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory, 222, 
cag 


central New York State. For sizes, descriptions, 
rice and terms, sing: PERRY FARM AGEN- 
“Y, Canajoharie, N. 
FO 
Two sets of buildings, well valued. 
fruit. FRED J. BURK, Branchport, N 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


R SALE—100 acres in Finger-Lake region PATCHWORK Send One Doulilar for 18 
aa kinds of | | Qaactes Yards bright New Percales. PATCH- 
ORK CO., Mericen, Conn. 

















priation to employ accountants to go over 
the books. The Secretary who counted 
the stock reported that there were up- 
wards of six thousand stockholders 
scattered over four or five States. 























Standard Carbide Holds Meeting of Stockholders 





American Agriculturist, July 26, 1 
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stock to which there was authori 
1,000 shares, and there is outstandi 
about 150 shares. This has no par v, 
There is authorized 90,000 shares of p 
ferred at $10.00 per share, outstandi 
75,875. Class B common, no par val 
sold at $100 per share, authori 
50,000, outstanding 14,750 shares. 
Class A stock by the cctihontell 
incorporation has the sole power to ele 
directors. 

The President reported that two o 












SETEIITE TS... 








three years ago four cash dividends A 
$3.50 each was paid upon the coal | 
stock, and one stock dividend paid in the @ dm 
stock of a subsidiary company known ag @ Ton 
the Aeetylene Gas Company, and which 9 bec! 
company made a contract with the Can @ the: 
bide Company to purchase the New @ inte 
Jersey plant. This contract, however, # Was 
was never carried out. Stock in this ™ stifl 
company was issued as a dividend ™ mal 
to the holders of preferred stock. There % tain 
were four dividends paid on the common S 
stock Class “B” of about the same @ win 
amount. proj 

At the time the dividends were paid of @ «irc 
just before, the statement issued by the @ cert 
company as of December 31, 192% @ mo 
showed cash assets of about $42,000 ig @ wit! 
cash and liberty bonds, and a surplua @ hig! 
upon the books of $586,370.48. cer! 

At the present time the plant is not ia I 
operation. There are only two or three # Jul 
employees who are only caretakers of the J thi 
plant and doing a little work on the @ the 
machinery. Mr. Null, the President, @ Tor 
stated that no officers were receiving any pat 
salary at the present time; in fact the his 
treasury is empty. This year’s taxes mo 
have not been paid. , f 

Stockholders Appoint Committee | jc, 

There has been about two million last 
dollars’ worth of stock sold, and the tele 
President stated that the cost of selling pas 
ran from 35 to 50 per cent. of the amount of | 
received for the stock. 3 

After a long discussion, the stock Jus 
holders appointed a committee of seven pla 
members to go thoroughly through the got 


matter and to ascertain whether it is ] 








ai possible to manufacture carbide at the dru 
Plant the Principal Asset company’s plant at a profit, and how the 
Mr. Null, stated that the principal much it would cost to put the plant in bey 
asset of the company was the mill near operation, it being conceded that a few gol 
Plattsburgh which their auditors had thousand dollars should be put upon the wo 
appraised at $600,000 and a plant for the plant in minor alterations. This com. hel 
manufacture of acetylene gas at Lincoln, mittee was to report back upon Septem the 
near Bound Brook, N. ) 9 which was ber 6 or some other date their conclusions far 
carried on their books at $75,000. Against Another committee of two members was no 
this was a mortgage indebtedness on the appointed to. whom Mr. Null, the Presi hu 
Plattsburgh plant of $55,000 and interest, dent, transferred his stock and they to fire 
and about $18,000 owing on various act as a voting trust to vote his stock im an 
accounts and notes. A payment is past behalf of the recommendations made by wa 
due on the mortgage as well as the in- the committee of seven. The committee 
terest. Mr. Null stated that they had of seven consists of the following persons: a 
about $100,000 or more worth of machin- Elton | H. Miller, Watertown, N. Y4 Cr 
ery in the Plattsburgh plant which was Geo. S. Reynard, Kingston, Pa.; W. wh 
new carbide machinery. The valuation Mandeville. Elmira, N. Y.; Homer T. “i 
stated above is the valuation on the Kalor, Hagerstown, Md.; Wilson EL cre 
company’s books, and may or may not Means, New York City; Judge Edgar S | 
represent the real value of the plant. Mosher, Auburn, N. Y.: Victor F. Boire, mé 
The writer believes the sum to be greatly Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
in excess of its real value. is . . ev 
The company has three classes of Committee Studies Affairs 
stock outstanding. Class A common The committee had a two hours’ session th 
in the afternoon discussing — ca 
. : means and especially whether they s a 
MISCELLANEOUS recommend the raising of some additio 
FOR SALE. All machinery and equipment of | funds and the continuation of work at S 
Femavey Ceenenery, — ha BEN y Nt the plant. Meantime the mortgage om 
EROY CEMENT BLOGK CO., Pomeroy, Ohio. | the property is in danger of foreclosure. Pe 
Upon receiving these and other reports, e 
aXQRAE RING ats gr Azz | the committee will make their recume MY 
och. Overe night ser Expert work.| mendations. The writer believes that : 
i_ NG PHOTO SERVICE, 409 Bertha St., the stockholders are fortunate in the th 
— selection of the committee, and a fair 
LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK-| impartial investigation of the whole ta 
— Se came and fime.s hotHERS | matter will be made. If the capitalization 2 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. of the company was a half million inst 1 
Seer SAEENGNDDGS Eamiente made. S80 of two millions of dollars, it seems there i 
Bfoot, Freight paid’ A-L. FERRIS. lnter-| might be a possibility of- putting the z 
aken, N. Y. concern on its feet and making returns for . 
BASY DIGGING with Iwan Post Hole & its stockholders. With two. millions r 
Well Auger. Sizes 3 to 16 inches. $-inch most stock outstanding, there are grave 
Bi OTHERS, 1508 P - 7h, toa doubts as to the advisability of any furthet :. 
; investment. I 
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mpt to shoot the rapids of the Acheron in a boat 
lt. Then Tony went east to college and to 
wr as an aviator and Felicia stayed in her 
gountain home. One summer forest fires are 
wry severe and she watches in a government 
wer, Crandall, just returned to his old camp, 
glunteers to fly over the range and send back 
gireless information to the fire fighters. His 
gecting to Felicia *s friendly but the old argu- 
gent springs up. 


eo until she prevented his daring at- 
le 





DRONING, undeniable, rose out of 

the north, and Felicia stood up. It 
diminished, increased, lessened again. 
Tony was returning, but he was swinging 
back and forth, “feeling” his way through 
thesmoke. The droning ran with staccato 
interruption; a cylinder or so of the engine 
was missing, but he veered closer. Felicia 
stifled her will to shout; he seemed now to 
make out the mighty bulk of the moun- 
tain and steer directly for the summit. 

She could see the doubled line of 
wings appearing, now the whirring of the 
propeller, and behind it, Tony bent. He 
arcled low and close, not merely to make 
certain of the distinguishing mark of the 
mountain. He could have seen the V 
with its point to the south, from much 
higher up; he seemed to wish to make 
certain of her, at least he waved an arm. 

Did he see her and know her from 
Julia? She raised her arm to him, not 
thinking, then she turned and pointed to 
the camp. “‘That way; east; that way, 
Tony!”’ she cried, and she shook in im- 
patience to make him go away, for, with 
his engine throttled down, the halt of the 
motor was dismayingly plain. 

He waved once more and was off, 
flying up-wind now so that she heard him 
long after he disappeared, and when the 
last sound was gone, she went to her 
telephone and reported; “Mr. Crandall 
passed here, and went on in the direction 
of the camp.” 

“Yes,” said headquarters. “He has 
just landed there. Keep your strips dis- 
played; he will fly again as soon as he has 
got gas.” 

Half an hour later, motor explosions 
drummed down the wind. “‘He’s fixed 
that miss,”’ Felicia said; but before he was 
beyond hearing, ““There’s that cylinder 
gone out again, but he’s keeping on. He 
would.”” And she sat on the rocks again, 
helplessly listening. Now the wind from 

southwest was stronger; he remained 
far down the wind and she could hear 
nothing at all; she could see barely a few 
hundred yards, for the smoke from the 
fires to the south had doubled in density; 
and north and east, by Kalispel, the fire 
was far beyond control. 

“Tt’s burning on a five-mile front with 
a depth of about two miles now, Mr. 
Crandall reports.” So said headquarters 
when Felicia took up her telephone again. 
“Everything’s going—ground, brush and 
crown. 

“Where’s Mr. Crandall?” Felicia de- 
manded. 

“Oh, he’s all right; we talk to him 
every few minutes.” 

Felicia hung up. “I’m not doing any- 
thing here, Julia,” she announced to her 
campanion. “I’m going down to head- 
quarters.” . 


SEVERAL times during the hour it took 

her to scramble down the mountain 
path she wished she had not started, for at 
the telephone on the summit she at least 
Was in touch with knowable events, but 
during the hour nothing happened except 
the spread of the fire. 

At the supervisor’s office she found a 
ranger who had been burned so as to be 
temporarily laid up, sitting beside a 
metal box with wires going to receivers 
clamped to his ears and to a transmitter 
before his lips; and she knew it was the 
wireless telephone, and that when he 
spoke it was to Tony, and when he lis- 

ed it was to Tony’s voice. 

Perhaps the ranger actually was weary, 
More probably he saw the yearning in 
eiicias eyes. ““Want to take a trick? 


Swift Currents —. 


It’s just like any other telephoning.” 

Felicia put on the harness. “West of 
Salishan,” said Tony’s voice presently, 
“the wind backs from the mountain, and 
a few men might cut a line which would 
save the stand of fir to the west. Farther 
north it’s no use; it’s jumped both 
‘breaks,’ ”’ and his voice went on: “Did 
you get all that?” 

“Yes,” said Felicia. ‘“‘West of Sali- 
shan—” and she repeated. 

“All right. Hello, Felix!” said Tony’s 
voice. 

“Hello, Tony. How’s the engine?” 

“All right; why?” 

“*T heard it missing when you passed.” 

“Tm all right, I tell you. Give that 
back to Henderson, Felix. I’m working.” 

“Tony, take care of yourself!” 

Then she obeyed him; but all the same 
she remained very close to the metal box. 


R half an hour more Henderson took 
reports and directions which Felicia 
helped to record. Then the reports 
ceased. 
“Hello!”” called Henderson. “Hello, 
Crandall! Hello! Hello!” 

“*Let me try!” Felicia begged; and so 
she tried and tried until Henderson 
mercifully stopped her. 

“His phone’s out of order, that’s all, 
Felicia. It’s a new-fangled contraption.” 

Felicia looked up, calm but very pale. 
“*He’s down,” she said. 

“‘Salishan reports,” announced the girl 
at the forest-line switchboard, “‘that up 
to ten minutes ago they heard faintly 
the noise of Mr. Crandall’s engine, which 
was not running very regularly. And 
about ten minutes ago it suddenly ceased; 
they have not heard it since.” 

Felicia went back to the forest map. 
“He made his last report from right off 
the river. He’s down there; down!”’, 
And she went out of the office into the 
smoky air. Between her and Tony lay 
probably eight miles of forest, five of it 
safe and unkindled, protected by fire- 
breaks and the wind; then lay a great 
band all burning—ground, brush and tim- 
ber—-and beyond ‘this, straight in the 
sweep of the wind, lay’ dry lodge-pole 
pine, into which Tony must have fallen. 

Perhaps already he was dead; but 
though terror of that flashed over her, 
yet her mind told her it was not most 
likely. A pilot such as he, even though 
falling into forest, would be able to save 
himself somewhat. Possibly—just with- 
in the range of chance—he had saved 
himself whole and free; but that was even 
more unlikely. What she knew to be 
most sure was, that falling in his “ship,” 
he was living but injured; how badly it 
was useless to wonder. In any case, he 
was before the forest fire. 

A view from a war-time photograph 
visioned before her; it showed a pilot who | 
had fallen in a forest, with limbs broken 
and helpless under the wreck of his plane. 
She saw Tony, with the leaping, gale- 
blown blaze of the timber fire licking 
toward him, helpless, unable to move. 

A man on horseback—Henderson, now 
disregarding his hurts—galloped by. “Tl 
tell the boys!” he shouted to her. He 
meant the men in the parties following 
the fire and trying to beat it back upon 


its nearer edges—men all on this side of 
that tremendous two-mile-deep mountain 
furnace. 

Felicia knew what they would try to 
do—the only thing they could attempt; 
that was to work around the fire five 
miles out and five miles back up and 
down rough mountain trail around 
Salishan; miles that would take—hours! 

She ran to the corral and caught a 
horse, galloped to the bridge over the 
Acheron, crossed and rode through the 
camp. She saw girls gathered on the 
porch—girls in light, cool summer things, 
trying to stare through the smoky sky. 
Alarm evidently had spread to them. 

Felicia pulled up only long enough to 
call to a servant to fetch her an axe. She 
took it, and cried her horse on down the 
river road. For five miles it was clear— 
the five miles to the top of the run; then 
the burning band began—blazing ground, 
blazing bush and flaming trees—four miles 
away to the right and nearly as far to the 
left, all consuming, impassable save for 
the gorge of the river dividing it and 
through which dashed the whirling, 
leaping cascade of the run. Far-away 
mountain snow, still melting in the 
summer sun, fed the River of Grief even 
through drought, and fed it deadly full. 

Felicia was riding now with the river 
beside her, with the roar of the nearing 
run loud in her ears; but above the noise 
of the waters rose the blazing, bellowing 
fury of the forest flames. She could feel 
the heat in the smoke through which she 
galloped; gases, evil and stifling, eddied 
upwind, and the pall of smoke thickened 
and blinded her, blinded and frightened 
her horse, so that he reared and turned 
when she urged him on, She leaped 
down, and let him run away on the river 
road. 

Axe in hand and head down against the 
heat and smoke, with her aching eyes 
streaming tears, she reached the top of the 
ravine where Tony had built his boat. 
She found the shed under the trees at the 
water’s edge, found the door still latched 
and padlocked, just as he had left it five 
years before; she raised] her axe ‘and 
smashed in the door. 


HERE lay his boat; dry in seams, she 

knew, but air-tanks of tin were in bow 
and stern. She knew that, though the 
boat filled, these would keep it afloat. 
From the hook in the roof of the shed hung 
the block and tackle by which she had 
strung Tony up. She lowered it and 
passed a line under the hull, which she 
raised and thrust out over the water. She 
snatched up the paddle, launched his boat 
and leaped in, pushing out from the edge 
to the full catch of the swift suck toward 
the cascades. 

Smoke shut the rapids from her sight; 
the frightful crackle and roar of the blaz- 
ing pine dulled the tumult of the waters; 
she drifted and swirled, spinning dizzily; 
heat assailed her, now on one side, now on 
the other; there ceased to be respite from 
the heat, though still she spun and turned. 
The flames no longer were only ahead; 
they were on both sides, behind her; 
water filled the boat up to her waist; but 
she thrust herself farther into it, curling 
down in the cockpit till the water covered 




















Draw through the dots in sequence to complete the question. 








By Edwin Balmer 


By arrangement with William Gerard Chapman) 


her to her throat. In this ition she 
could not possibly use her A oy yet she 
clung to it. The boat spun on, sodden, 
sunken almost to the water's level, only 
the air in the metal tanks keeping it 
afloat. 

Flame-darting red fire, not merely héat, 
flashed at Felicia; she saw the flare 
through her closed eyes and she shrank 
down farther, with her head under the 
water. 

Some sudden power tore the paddle 
from her hand; some tremendous violence 
drew her and the boat down, drew her 
under, and turned the boat above her; it 
released her suddenly for a catch of half a 
breath; it gurgled into her mouth with 
the hot gasp of gaseous air, a tremendous 
blow battered it out of her and she sucked 
in against all her will. 


ATER choked her; but now air— 

hot, burning fumes, but air! air! 
The water leaped by her; its crash and 
suck becamé again audible as something 
outside of herself, like the bellow of the 
forest fire. The boat had grounded upon 
a rock on the edge of an eddy of the run. 

She lifted her head and instantly shrank 
down to the water; a rill of air, bearable 
to the throat, followed the current; above 
it were yellow fumes, through which the 
ground glared; the bush glared and the 
crowns of the blazing pines crashed con- 
flagration onward. 

She thrust her hand against a rock to 
push the boat again into the river, and 
the heat of the stone seared her palm and 
fingers, but the water whirled the boat 
out and carried her on. 

As she crouched under, she began to 
believe, for the first time, that she would 
survive the run. God was guiding her, 
she thought; God, the giver of Destiny, 
had prepared it all long ago. She felt 
understanding, at least, of that wild, 
seemingly senseless fascination of self- 
destruction in the run which had seized 
Tony when a boy. 

God had foreseen this day, and so had 
prepared rescue for him. The idea gave 
her comfort and confidence, not only that 
she would get through, but that she would 
find Tony alive—then the cascade drew 
her under, overturned her, sucked down, 
down; released and spewed her up to 
half gasp for breath and catch her, with 
lungs empty and draw her down; batter 
her; bruise her—something drummed, 
drummed in her head. Not the forest; 
not the river; her own pulses were shutting 
them out; her head seemed bursting. 

“He couldn’t have made it,” the 
thought spread through fhe drumming. 
“He'd have killed himself; I’m glad I 
stopped him—”’ 

The river bore her unseeing, unhearing, 
through the burning furnace of the pine 
forest; on past the edge where the ground 
fire at last ceased and only the brush and 
the timber blazed; on past the edge 
where the brush had not yet caught and 
only the pine-crowns flamed; on, at last, 
past the leaping, roaring line where the 
blaze jumped from pine-crown to pine- 
crown yet unconsumed and before which 
blew the gases and the smoke. 


HESE in themselves threatened death; 

and Tony, breathing them, well knew 
the danger. The fire itself was yet more 
than a mile away, though its heat made 
such calm estimate incredible. 

He was beside the river, lying on the 
rocks with his face over tue water; his 
head was cut and still bleeding a little; 
his right arm was “dud”; but only a 
strain, he thought. . His right leg plainly 
was broken between the knee and thigh, 
and dragging himself over the quarter- 
mile of forest from the point where he had 
fallen, had not eased the pain. 

He really had no idea that he could 
succeed in standing, one-legged, in the 
water when the flames came closer, but 
that offered his only chance. This was 
below the run, but the current was more 
than swift enough to sweep him down; of 

(Continued on page 61) 








‘Aunt Janet Talks of Several Things 


That Question about Pictures—A Worried Mother Answered 


home. I must confess I do think boil 


wrt pictures shall we hang on our 
walls? 

I asked this question recently and some 
very thoughtful (and thought-inspiring) 
letters reached me. As in the case of the 


“Don’t you always shudder when you 
see a copy of ‘Sheep in a Storm’? Whist- 
ler’s Mother is a wonderful picture. 
Children like the animals of Sir Edward 
Landseer. Very few Bible pictures are 

happy. Our dreams 








© Campbell Priats, N, Y 


‘*My songs will never die while mothers sing and babies 
cry,” says the legend under this delightful picture of no 


less person than good old Mother Goose herself 
imaginative Jessie Wilcox Smith print which would add 
charm to any child's room 


choice of an ideal book-shelf, tastes varied 
greatly, but every letter showed that the 
writer had carefully thought out the 
reason for her preferences. 

The three illustrations on this 
have been chosen for definite 
All may be obtained at a reasonable price, 
within the reach of the average farm 
family. In colors they are of course 
much more attractive. 

Mother Goose by Jessie Wilcox Smith 
is an excellent print for nursery or small 
child’s bedroom. For even very young 
children take a surprising amount of 
notice of the pictures on the walls, 
especially if, like this picture, the subject 
is within their grasp. Sometimes we 
relegate to the children’s rooms ugly or 
marred old pictures which we are not 
quite ready to throw away. I remember 
to this day the huge oak-framed picture 
of a great stag attacked by savage 
hunting dogs which disfigured the walls 
of a nursery to which I used to be taken 
as a child to visit. Much better bare 
clean walls than depressing pictures in 
gloomy and antiquated settings! 

Then there is the Harp of the Winds, 
painted with imagination which in its 
turn stimulates the imagination of the 
person who sees it. It is admirably 
simple, without crowding detail to tire 
the eye. Even in a sepia print the effect 
is of real water, sky and foliage. An 
American artist painted The Harp of the 
Winds, which would hang well in living 
room, hall or even a bedroom. 


page 


reasons. 


Child Subjects are Attractive 


The Shepherd Boy, painted an 
Austrian, is the type of dreaming, teen- 
age boy the world over. This is an 
example of the picture that you see with 
“the inward eye,” for though I had not 
seen a copy for some time, it followed me 
about as I thought over my answer to 
“Mother G’s” letter, printed on this 
page. This reproduces beautifully in 
colors, and like the other pictures can 
be obtained in excellent prints at moderate 
prices. 

I think all who wrote me about their 
favorites will agree that these three 
modern paintings would add to the dec 
oration of any home, for they fulfil the 
different requirements my readers have 
mentioned—subject-matter, the way the 
artist handles the subject and the quality 
of the reproduction, for instance. 

“L. L.” makes a good point about the 
subject-matter. 

“The most important thing,” she says, 
‘is to have pleasant pictures. I am glad 


by 


‘ 


home were joyful ones. 








and ideals are fairer 
than the sacred pic- 
tures of many of the 
old masters. I re- 
member with joy a 
little picture I saw at 
Vassar College years 
ago of New York City 
at night. One cannot 
select pictures for 
others very well, but 
do have pictures that 
make one happy— 
a beautiful land- 
scape, happy chil- 
dren, some Wallace 
Nutting photos. Dis- 
ecard the old family 
portraits—no one 
cares about them but 
the relatives.”” (And 
not always the rela- 
tives, if the truth 
were known!) 

Mrs. E. M. Ander- 
son speaks first for religious subjects and 
praises the Angelus as an inspiring in- 
fluence. She also urges historical pictures 
and votes against any war picture of any 
sort, particularly if there are children 
in the home. 


Frames Should Not Fight for Notice ; 


“Special care should be taken in the 

of our frames,” says Mrs. 

George Gray. “We should remember 

they are used to contain the picture that * 
we may be able to look at it; so they 
should be plain and neat, harmonizing 
with the colors in the picture. Wood 
moldings of a tone a trifle lighter than 
the darkest tones in the picture are best. 
The width of the frame depends some- 
what on the subject of the picture. 

“The simpler the frame used for a 
masterpiece, the better. They need 
nothing to set off their greatness; they 
are great in themselves. It has been said 
that the cheaper the picture the richer 
the frame needed and the reverse is just 
as true. A collector of valuable pictures 
framed one of his best very effectively 
from a pine board left in the rough and 
darkened with lamp black.” 


* * « 


What of the “‘ Dreamy ”’ Child ? 
I EAR AUNT JANET: 


I have hesitated to bring my troubles 
to you, because they seem so dull and ordinary 


An 


Ss lect ion 


and I feel as if I should solve the problems 


myself 


But there’s one I do need help on, and you 
seemed to me the best person to give advice. 
have two children, a boy and a girl, and 
except for this one thing, both are as fine 
children as any woman could wish. But lately 
I have grown more and more discouraged over 
a big defect they both seem to have—they just 
have a terribly lazy streak and I can’t get 
rid of it! 

We have a good-sized farm, not very large, 
but in a nice section and if I do say it myself, 
their father and I have made a fine thing of it. 
We bought it when we were married and 
worked like beavers to put it in good shape and 
make it pay. We still have to work hard, 
though now we can afford to have some help. 

Ever since they were little I have trained my 
children to help us with the work, as much for 
their own sake as for ours, and now they are 
into their teens, I think it only fair they should 
take on more responsibility. They are dutiful 
about the work I ask them to do, but I cannot 
say they seem to want to help out—and so often 
I find the boy idling when his father set him a 
task he ought to do, or come upon the girl 
dreaming away time when I need her so much. 


So Much Good Time Wasted 


Somehow I'd hardly blame them so much if 
I caught them actually doing something, 
whether it was wrong or not, but this lazy way 
of doing nothing sets me simply crazy. I have 
talked to them about how wasteful it is, and 
they've both promised to try to make better use 
of their time. Yet I still find them mooning 
about when they might be at a dozen different 
things. My patience broke yesterday when I 
asked my fourteen-year-old son how he’d spent 
an afternoon when we needed him and couldn’t 
find him, and he an- 
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and girls have an easier time now thag 
their parents did, but—wait till thos 

















fledgelings of yours start making thep! 


own homes! You'll probably see they 
“work like beavers” then, for after aff 
there’s no thrill like that of starting the 
new home with the right person. 

Do you remember that in a recent 
article in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURISE, 
a well-known psychologist, himself bom 
and raised on a farm, stated that fam 
children often have to be taught to play? 
It was a sentence that stayed in my mind, 
and when I read your letter, dear trom 
bled, hard-working mother G., I thought 
of what this wise man said and it gave me 
the cue as to how I should answer your 
puzzled query. 


Every Day Brings Its Duties 


First, I want to remind you of some 
thing that not all parents take into com 
sideration. The farm boy or girl is an 
asset to the family long before the city 
youngster is anything but an expense, 
It is usual—and only fair—to expect 
children and young people on the farm te 
do their share of the constant round of 
duties which make up the daily tasks of 
the home life. 

But when labor is free, there is a com 
stant temptation to overlook the right of 
the laborer, young or old, to a certain 
amount of unquestioned liberty from 





swered “just doing noth- 
ing.” WhatcanIdowith 
my children to teach 
them the value of time? 
It seems to me that the 
farm is the place to learn 
that, if any place is. 

I don’t want them to 
grow up lazy, dilatory, 
do-nothing humans. 
Boys and girls, it seems 
to me, havea much easier 





time now than when 
my husband and I were 
young. 


What would you sug 
gest, Aunt Janet, that 
has been wrong in my 
training and what should 
I do to cure them of the 
lazy streak? 

Your devoted reader, 

Mother G. 


Dear Mother G.: 
Such a perplexed, 
conscientious mother! 
I can just see you 
worrying over those 
*‘teen-aged youngsters whose “lazy 
streak’’ doesn’t seem to have been inher- 
ited from their mother, or their father 
either, from what you tell me of your 
early struggles to make and keep your 
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‘The Thoughts of Youth are Long, Long Thoughts.” 
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The Shepherd Boy, 

the pictures I knew in my childhood dreaming on the grassy hill-top, suggests all the peaceful magic of summer. 


Though a European picture it represents ‘‘just boy”"—the same the world over! 
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**The Harp of the Winds,” by Homer Martin, hangs 

in the great Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. 

This striking picture of water, sky and trees contrives 
to be at once stimulating and restful. 


supervision. Especially does the growing 
boy or girl need time for “doing nothing,” 
as many an exasperated mother or father 
has expressed it. 

“The thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts.” When the boy lies on 
back, chewing a piece of grass and watch 
ing the clouds drift across the sky, what 
tremendous, half-formed thoughts @ 
deeds of valor, of some great future 
achievement, drift as slowly through his 
mind! Roused by a sudden demand for 
his services in barnyard or woodpile, he 
mumbles “nuthin’”’ when sharply as 
what he is doing. He himself hardly 
knows; he is often embarrassed at his owl 
soaring thoughts when brought back to 
the work-a-day world. He cer 
cannot tell his critics that the future mam 
is in the making, there in the sunny daisy 
field, when things are so quiet and peace 
ful that a fellow just naturally gets @ 
thinking. 

Or the girl “dawdles” over the dishes 
falls suddenly idle and dreamy just whe 
the work seems heaviest and her help 8 
most needed. A brisk reminder brings het 
back with a start and usually she tum 
rose fre Soe sp. secketng to ster of te Prt 
are sold in small towns as well as the larger cities but a 


can not find them, Aunt Janet will be glad to see t 
et the name of a dealer who can supply you. Just 

S in care of the AMERICAN AcriccLtTurist and encloss 

@ stamp or stamped envelope for her reply.) 
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can Agriculturist, July 26, 1924 
bediently enough to her allotted task. 

pdoes a good deal in the course of a day, 
shen you come to think of it. You take 
help for granted; do ‘you also take it 
granted that she has a right to some 
to herself, just to dream and idle, if 
so desires? 
det them alone occasionally! Let 
them loaf a little, even if the sight of 
myone “just doing nothing” exasper- 
gies you. 

Storing Up Future Reserves 


You may not realize it, but it is partly 
because you arc envious that you feel 
such irritation. 


read, to play, to “loaf,” as he or she 
desires. 


Play is Serious to a Child 


You must expect the child to follow | 


your schedule in the work, for farm work 
demands that everything be done at the 
right time or the whole day is thrown out 
of order. But do you on your side respect 
the child’s free time and remember you 
have no claim to it? I have seen mothers 
who resented any interruption in their 
own scanty half-hour of leisure call upon 
their children three or four times to'stop 
an exciting game or lay down an engross- 

ing book for some 





You once could 


small errand that 


lax utterly in couldhavewaited 
thesame way, but ROMPERS FOR THE or been planned 
it is an uncon- YOUNGEST for earlier. And 
sous art that we N°: 2127 is a play remember, the 
amost all out- romper for small mother chides the 

Responsi- boys or girls. Its good child forinterrup- 
bilities crowd in, features are many and ting her, but at 


driving mind and 
body to the ut- 
most effort, and 
you become so 
used to pressure 
that you cannot 
just let go and 
rst. Except for 
afew wise’ and 
philosophic souls, 
only the very 
young can attain 





2127 


the fact that it cuts in the risk of being 


one piece is not the “a “tg 
least of them. Notice punished for im 


too how smoothly it can pertinence or bad 
be laid out toiron. It is temper the child 
comfortable for the cannot resent 
youngster to wear, too. the mother’s 
Cut out several at a thoughtless de- 
eg ee ee mands. Even 
a - “grumbling” i: 
2127 cuts in sizes 1, 2, 8 8 ; 


and 3 years. Size 2 re- sharplyreproved, 
quires 138 yards of and the child is 
36-inch material. Price, left to pick up the 


that perfect re- 12c. thread of his 
pose = in which Order from Pattern Department, AMERICAN broken play or 
identity is almost Acricutturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New his vague, won- 


lost because it is York City. 
so merged with 





derful dreams as 
best he can. 








earth and sky and 

wind and sun. That is a very precious 
possession which your children have— 
something which they themselves cannot 
appreciate. Do not help bring it to an 
end by making them ashamed of “just 
doing nothing.” 

Please don’t think that I would encour- 
age laziness or ask you to free your 
children entirely from their share of farm 
tasks. Faithful performance of the daily 
routine of duties is not only a much- 
needed help to you, but carries a disci- 
pline which will mean much to them in 
future years. I only urge you to give 
some thought to planning their hours 
of work and leisure as I hope you do your 
own. 

Let each child understand clearly just 
what he or she is responsible for. Work 
out with them how long each task should 
take and the time it ought to be done. 
Then see what time is left for the child to 


Be patient fora 
while with the long, long thoughts of youth. 
Even the most matter-of-fact and hard- 
headed man or woman had youthful days of 
dreaming of which they are now somewhat 
ashamed, perhaps, but which they can 
never quite forget. Gilbert Murray, writing 
of the way life moulds and changes any 
group of people, no matter what the great 
dreams and aspirations of their youth, says, 
“but some, perchance, have caught the Gleam 
and held it.” I like to think that many of 
those who, through song or story or 
uplifting thought, have trought th: 
gleam to us more practically-minded 
mortals, caught it for themselves some 
idle, “‘wasted”’ afternoon, lying deep in 
the soft grass on a lonely hill-top, half- 
thinking, half just being, and wholly at 
peace with the world and themselves. 

“Just doing nothing!” A little of it, 


properly applied, is “ 
good for all of us. Qurnd- Yan! 





Swift Currents 


(Continued from page 59) 


course he could try to swim, one-armed 
and one-legged. 

He looked about in the small circle 
where the smoke let him see, and hoped 
for a log, but there was none. He lowered 
his head to breathe, he looked up again. 
Any minute the stream might bring a 
log or something. But it didn’t. That 
fire! Hear it! Feel it! Hotter; hotter! 

“Some fire!’ Tony said to himself. 
“Some fire, Felicia!” 

It was his way, when talking to him- 
self, to put her name like that. He had 
learned that trick when away at war. 

Hello! Something was coming down 
the river! By God, a boat! His boat, 
and some one in it! Felix! 

“Felix!” he yelled. He tried to stand 
up, forgetting all about that “dud” leg. 
“Felix! Oh, Felix!” 

_Was she dead? Drowned? Oh, Felix! 
No; she had life in her; but she'd fainted. 
His boat brought her through, righting 
m calm water as he had built it to do. 

“Felix,” he saw her jerk and straighten 
up; she saw him; she called. She tried 
to paddle the boat with her hands; the 
current swept her by; but twenty yards 

low, at a bend, she leaped out and 
found footing and dragged the boat 
aground. 

Then she had her arms about him; 
displaying marvelous strength while she 


helped drag him, but crying hysterically 
all the while till she got him in his boat 
and crowded in by him, and they let the 
smooth, swift current carry them down— 
down to safety. ! 

“Do you care,” said Tony, when they 
had passed far enough from the fumes to 
speak, “‘to know what I said in those seven 
letters? Seven ways of saying one thing, 
Felix. I love you; I always loved you!” 

“Oh, Tony!” 

“Tf I didn’t come back, I wanted you 
to know.” 

“Why not, Tony, if you did?” 

“Tf I did,” said Tony, “I meant to 
make the run first and then ask you to 
marry me. Of course, now I don’t care. 
Yet—” he looked in her eyes and smiled 
in his old way—*Wasn’t I right? You 
came down the run.” 

“Yes, you were right, Tony.” 

“But if I'd been there, I'd never have 
let you.” 

“Tf you’d been there, I'd not have 
tried.” 

““Anyway, why did you do #? Oh, 
Felix, my Felix, I love you!” 


If the children’s blackboards always 
look dusty from chalk, take a piece of 
cheesecloth, moisten it in vinegar and 


rub it over the board. 








“For Better Heating” 
NDES FURNAC 





The Andes Pipe Warm Air Furnace 
has a large one-piece ash pit. Its depth 
prevents ashes piling up under the grates 
and makes ash removaleasy. This is only 
one of ‘ts many exclusive advantages. 
Stove, Range or Furnace Catalogs on Request 
PHILLIPS & CLARK STOVE Co., INC., GENEVA, N. Y. 


Manufacturers since 1868 of the famous Andes line of Coal, Gas 
and Combination Ranges and 1-Pipe, 3-Pipe and Pipe Furnaces. 





















































eS Buy Direct 
Save 1-5 to 35% 


This free catalog is a real text-book 
on solving your household and dairy barn 
problems —all standard water or steam 
pipe and fittings, plumbing, and water sys- 
tems, engines, pulleys, saw outfits, furnaces, 
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You can save by our method of cutting out 


Freight paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded, Write today for catalog and prices. 
SMYTH-DESPARD Co. 

797-895 Broad St, UTICA, N. Y. 





AUTO o:a ELECTRICAL 


BUSINESS 


EARN BIG MONEY 


IN YOu 
to make $150 to $800 
and more a month in the 
automobile and electrical 
business, Learn in a few weeks by actual 
work with tools and motors. Rahe trained 
men earn big pay in big jobs or start their 
own prosperous business. Write for free il- 
lustrated catalog and special lowtuition rate. 
Free R. R. fare, and room ard board offer. 
RAHE Auto & ELectricaL SCHOOL 

Dept. A. I. 
916 Forbes Street Pittsburgh, Pa, 


“BETTER JOB-BETTER PAY” 




















Now is the time to buy a farm in Vir- 
Prices are reasonable. 
grow fine crops of corn—all grain and grass crops and 
\ Live stock and dairying unexcelled, 
Virginia offers more advantages to the farmer than any 
other state—variety of soil, mild winters. Why farm 
where you can grow only two or three crops and be 
far away from good markets, when you can growa 
Variety of crops in Virginia and be near the great 
The healthiest climate in 
Write now for Hand Book, 


























SELLING 
A. A. 
SERVICE 


REAT service is rendered 
agriculture and home- 
making by AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. This service is 
local and practical. It 
applies. 


If you would like to help 
extend this service write 
me. 


E. C. WEATHERBY 


Circulation Manager 
ITHACA NEW YORK 






















MILK PRICES 


4 Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices for 
milk during June in the 201-210 mile freight 
zone, for milk testing 3 per cent.: Class 1, used 
chiefly for fluid purposes, $1.86 per hundred 
pounds; Class 2-A, used chiefly as fluid cream, 
$1.70; Class 2-B, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of plain condensed milk and ice-cream, 
$1.85; Class 2-C, used chiefly in the manufac- 
ture of soft chceses, $1.85; Class 3, for milk 
used chiefly in the manufacture of whole-milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.55; Classes 4-A and 
4-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 
tations in the New York market. Prices for 
April were: Class 1, $2.33; Clase 2-A, $2.00; 
Clase 2-B, $2.25; Class 2-C, $2.25; Class 3, 
$1.95. 
Sheffield Producers 

Sheffield Farm Company Producers an- 
nounte that the price of 3 per cent. milk in the 
200-210 mile freight zone is $1.70}4. 


Non-Pool Cooperative 
Non-pool Assn. prices are: Class 1, fluid 


milk for city consumption, $1.86? Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice-cream, 
$1.70; Class 3-A, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.60; Class 3-B, milk for fancy 
cheese, $1.45; Class 4, determined on butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 
Interstate Producers 

Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia plan) June receiving station prices, 
3 per cent. milk, 201-210 mile zone, $2.19; 
101-110 mile zone, $2.29. 


League Pool Price for June 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 

ciation, Inc., announces that the gross pool 
" price for June for 3 per cent. milk in the 201- 
210 mile zone is $1.42. From this, 8 cents 
expenses are deducted, leaving a net pool price 
of $1.34. Ten cents is retained for Certificates 
of Indebtedness, leaving the cash pool price 
$1.24. 


BUTTER TRADING IS GOOD 


The heavy trading in the butter market is an 
indication of the healthy situation surrounding 
that commodity. According to Urner-Barry, 
the week ending July 12 saw heavier business 
than any other this year. Buying has been 
heavy for storage; reports have it that last 
week nearly 314 million pounds of butter 
were put in cold storage houses. ,This 
week the market has seen active trading and 
buying interest has been good with the excep- 
tion of Tuesday when confidence was shaken 
a little by heavy shipments from new terri- 
tories. At that time a feeling of uncertainty 
pervaded the market. However, this has been 
overcome and as the week closes there seems 
to be a hardening tendency; especially on finer 
grades of creameries. One of the features 


of the market in the week is the wide 
variation in quality which has been responsible 
for the widening in range of quotations. Some 
marks are flashy and lack keeping qualities. 
Prices generally on par with last week. 


CHEESE BUYERS CONSERVATIVE 


There is little to report in the cheese market. 
Trading has been fair, although tending to bea 
bit slow, much in strong contrast with the 
heavy movements a week or two ago. There is 
practically no speculative buying and current 
needs are keeping sales rather low. Arrivals 
of State cheese are not excessive and holders 
are carrying them along at steady prices. 
Fancy marks are bringing anywhere from 20 
to 21'4c. Very good stock is obtainable at 20c 
and 19c covers average runs. 


EGG MARKET DRIFTING ALONG 


Like the cheese market nothing exciting has 
oe in the egg market. Arrivals are 
fairly liberal, although nearby whites are 
beginning to show a decrease in supply, with 
the result that arrivals are cleaning up more 
satisfactorily and prices are beginning to turn 
in the seller's favor. If nearby shippers will 
watch themselves their market is going to turn 
strong in the near future. The big complaint 
in the market right now is poor interior quality. 
Figgs are showing the effects of hot weather, 
yolks being shrunken. On account of poor 
ty quotations extend over a wide range. 
There has been quite a scarcity of extra fancy 
nearby hennery browns which have been meet- 
ing a greater demand than can be supplied 
with current arrivals. 


LIVE POULTRY EASIER 


During the past week prices on live poultry 
have eased off. One of the causes for this was 
the heavy arrivals of fowls and broilers via 
freight from western points. A strike in 
Chicago was responsible for diverting many 
shipments to New York. Express broilers 


have been meeting a good demand and as a“ 


result prices are holding fair. Advices indicate 
that supplies may be a little lighter toward the 
end of the week and prices may harden. In 
view of heavy freight arrivals this may, be 
discounted to some extent and no doubt we will 
see values just about sustained. All prices on 
par with last week. 


’24 POTATO CROP SHORT 


According to the July forecast, the potato 
crop this year, it is estimated, will be some- 
thing like 3914 million bushels below that of 
1923. This year’s crop, it is now estimated, 
will be 372,968,000 bushels compared with 
412,392,000 bushels in 1923. Of the States 
producing late potatoes in commercial quanti- 
ties, Michigan apparently suffers the heaviest 
reduction of approximately 12,000,000 bushels. 
The Maine crop is estimated at 23% million 
bushels below last year, while in New York 


, Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


it is estimated the crop will be 414 million 
bushels short. The 1924 Jersey crop, it is 
expected, will fall something like to 134 million 
bushels below 1923. Wisconsin figures show 
an anticipated reduction of 2 million bushels, 
while Minnesota shows approximately 3 mil- 
lion, North Dakota 1 million and a half and 
Colorado 14 million bushels. 

Long Island put its first potatoes on the 
market this week, shipments arriving from the 
extreme east end. These arrivals are fairly 
steady at $2.75 per barrel, very few sales ex- 
ceeding that price. Maylands are the fanciest 
potatoes coming in. They have a good fresh 
appearance and have been taking well in the 
trade. They have been bringing anywhere 
from $2.50 to $3 a barrel, but in view of a 
threatened and slowly developing weakness, 
it may be that we will see a slightly lower price. 
In fact, at the close of the week it was pretty 
hard to get $3, most of the trade going on any- 
where from $2.25 to $2.75. The potato market 
in general has been more regular. 


SHORT APPLE CROP FORECAST 


In spite of the fact that the Horticultural 
Society survey indicates a larger apple crop in 
New York, nevertheless the commercial crop 
of the country this year is estimated, according 
to July 1 reports, to be something like 2 million 
barrels below last year’s. This forecast refers 
to the strictly commercial crop. The big 
reduction is in the northwest. Washington 
alone estimates that she will run 3 million 
barrels or nearly 10 million boxes below 1923. 

According to the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, there is little chance that 
the 1924 commercial apple crop of that State 
will equal 1923 figures. According to 147 
reports received from the principal fruit coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania this year’s crop will 
average 34 per cent. of a normal or full crop. 
On July 1 a year ago, the same growers re- 
ported their prospects at 66 per cent. 

New Jersey and Delaware, both important 
early apple States, expect to have larger crops 
than last year. 


WHEAT AND CORN UP 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed, through billed from Western points: 

The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
ae at which feed can be purchased per ton. and grain per 

ushel, in straight carlots delivered on tracks 2° »oints in the 
different freight zones as indicated. Mixed carlots cost 
approximately $2.00 per ton more. 

etail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers, 
depending upon their individual costs of doing business, 
volume handled, ete. In the case of feeds the retail price 
may sometimes be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale 
prices given in this report.of July 12. 


During the past week the grain market has 
become extremely active. Advices from 
Canada have thrown quite a scare into the 
wheat market and sent prices into new high 
ground. Gloomy crop reports from American 
and Canadian Northwest, has resulted in rapid 
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EGGS WANTED 


BY 
H. WITTNER 
318 Greenwich St., New York City 








Ref.: This Paper 


1. PROMPT RETURNS Bank of America 
(Atlantic Of 


2. HONEST PRICES Franklin Nat. Bank 
3. EFFICIENT SERVICE Your Bank 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City | 
Farmers-Growers-Poultrymen and Shippers 


We ship in cars and small lots, once used 
ap potato, slat, etc.) Baskets, 
Butter ‘Tu era, Crates and Cases 
Also all of new and used it and 
7 € used egg cases are & 
teed or 
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special feature. _ Satisfaction 
money refunded. Write or wire at once. 


NA PACKAGE SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. N. Paul, 370-371 South St., New York City 











Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
FOR HAY AND STRAW BALING, ETC. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
520 Washington St. NEW YORK || 
























































Condition of Fruit Crops About July Ist, 1924, in the Various Districts of New York State, with Details for Some of the 
Principal Fruit Counties and Corresponding July 1st Averages for Previous Years, as Compiled 
by the New York State Horticultural Society 
a ee = —T 
| 2\#| & 
APPLES | PEARS PEACHES | $ 5 & 
| 3/5 
z's) 5 |& 
33 #3 i | | 
COUNTIES AND +] 4 s #48 a . 3 : 
DISTRICTS 35 5 8 4 21323 = 3 32 4 3 
=§5 2235583 3 Pesdia ie: 
zsra 6S = =< 3 guz u335 | a 
Niagara 62 81 32 76 62 43 | 46 41 46 53 | 7 69 70 | 72 84 74 48) 76 
Orleans 66 85 35 75 @ S642 24 24 53 77 78 76 | S38 | 83 @ 2 
Monroe 63 82 33 40 68 49 S4 39 62 66 | 83 92 77 | 6 | 87 71 47/«*77 
Wayne 6476 40 76 63 (420 0 Ul 8S SO COS C4 C4 | S28 | Oe OM CTS 
Genesee 52 55 2 76 39,55 57 S53 71 | 7 41 
Wyoming 74 76 48 68 SS SO) ST *SO *SO | 80 68 
Ontario 70 87 MOST S88 643 63 S57 OO OM 74 72 75 | 70 | & 84 74 |*S0 
Yates Tl 97 S2 64 8S 49 | 67 72 63 65 | *90 75 | (70 
Seneca 72 100 13 $2 91 73 | 8 82 95 97 "100 |}90 75 | 84 
WESTERN DISTRICT 6 81 3% 0 6 4&8 S843 8 74 86 72 | 70) 83 | 71 49 | 73 
Os | 87 90 8S 97 *7S “SO |°S7 °37 *70 “SS | 
Onenda, 81 95 S7 90 74 SS 7S 74 *81 | 96 S7 
CENTRAL DISTRICT | 83 94 66 93 74 56/61 S2 74 TI 13 84 57/72 
EASTERN DISTRICT | 64 68 43 5S S58 S51) S50 SO 47 24 |°75 | 94 “30 
Chaut sé 79°80 57 “so | 50 50 °So "17 a 43 71 
so. TERN DISTRICT. .| 73 73 «e777 7 SS Se 50 SO | 30 SS 43/71 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT \*S7 °87 °22 °75 “68 “TS “67 *78 |"90 “67 “40 ("60 
Ulster 62 6S 42 68 67 5S | 47 48 29 47| S36 SE S6 | & 71 72 | 8S 
Greene 55 53 42 42 25 67 "17 
Columbia 63 8 42 73 SB 47/63 70 SS S57 12°27 7/|74|73| 75 61) 8 
Dutchess 61 75 42 64 6 41 | 66 SO 49 76) Si S3 SO | 6°70 | 76 70 | $2 
Or: 68 68 6 70 63 58956 S53 48 54 77 78 77 "8S ("90 | 8S 68 | 87 
So. N DISTRICT 63 72 41 @ @ 3SO| @ SS , 56; SS SS S3 | GO| 79 | 74 66 | 87 
ESTIMATES 
NEW YORK STATE 
1924. 6 7) 3 78 64 4 S447 4 8 | 6 O71 «C68 | G2 | 82 72 «4 C73 
1923 |56 45 67 40 S8 S23 26 @ 42 G& 70 S856 | 59 | S6 SO) 76 
1922 SS 68 35 S3 S3 48 | 66 63 64 70 8 89 8 | 74/75 | 6S G2) 87 
1921 34 32 35 17 23 33/48 42 43 35| 48 S2 42/27/58) 15 20) 40 
1920 ss | 74 3s ” 83 | 80 | 67 67 | 86 
“Less than three repent ts. 
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Indications are that prices not only 
up, but possibly go higher in view of re 
that even though rain does come to the drey 
stricken areas of the northwest, it will be 
late to repair the damages. 

Corn has kept with the advances 
wheat, July corn being quoted at $1.15 


. 


Unfavorable crop reports indicate that thy 


crop will be very short and with a good demang 
the market maintains its strong tone. Ogh 
and rye are also firm in sympathy with wh 


Boston Roch- - 
7 ester 
Albany urg Utica Syra- 
No. 2 W. Oats 6444 6516 6335 «= .6344 
No. 3 W. Oats. 6354 64% 62% 6244 
No. 2 Yel. Corn.. 1.20 1.21% 1.19 1.18 1 
No.3 Yel. Corn.. 1.19 1.2044 1.18 1.17 1 
Ground Oats... .46.00 ~ 46.60 45.60 45.30 
Spr. W.Bran....29.00 29.60 28.60 28.30 
W.Bran...30.00 30.60 29.60 2930 27 
Standard Mids.. 30.50 31.10 30.10 2980 2 
Soft W. Mids....36.50 37.10 - 36.10 35.80 
Flour Mids...... 32.28 35.85 3485 34.55 
Dog ur...41.00 41.60 40.60 40.30 E 
D, Brew Grains. .36.50 37.10 36.10 35.80 
Ww. Hominy. : 41.00 41.60 40600 4030 @& 
Yel. Hominy.....41.00 41.60 40.60 40.30 
Corn Meal......37.00 37.60 36.60 36.30 
Gluten Feed.....43.75 4435 43.35 43.05 4] 
Gluten Meal. ... —— oe — —_—-—— ll 
36% Cot.S. Meal 46.50 47.20 46.10 45.60 440 
41% Cot. 8. Meal 50.00 50.70 49.60 49.10 47.99 
43% Cot. S. Meal 54.50 55. 54.10 53.60 52) 
31% OP Oil Meal 46.50 47.10 46.10 45.80 ia 
34% OP Oil Meal 47.00 47.60 46.60 46.30 
Beet Pulp. ...... 37.50 38.10 37.10 36.80 35 


Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on 
at h-billed and a local basis. Ground oats 
spring wheat bran $25.50; hard wheat bran $27.50; sta 
middlings $26.50; soft wheat middlings $33; flour middlings 
$31; red dog flour $37.50; dry brewers grains $32; white 
$38.75; yellow hominy $38; corn meal $42; gluten feed $4 
gluten meal $47.50; 31% old process oil meal $42; 34% 
process oil meal $43. 


THE WOOL SITUATION 


There are a lot of factors that are operati 
at the present time to the detriment of the 
market, in spite of the fact that stocks an 
apparently short. To-day western wool # 
selling 20c per pound below that of last yeat, 
scoured basis. Furthermore, the price i 
Boston is approximately 18c a pound lowe 
than the London price, if we take into full ae 
count the import duty on wool. The price ia 
Boston right now for Ohio fine strictly combing 
wool is about $1.27)4 a pound, scoured basim 
The price of Australian warp on the London 
auctions on July 1, clean scoured, was $1.15, 
which leaves only a margin of 12)4c to cove 
transportation and import duty into the States, 
which return amounts to 3lc per pound. 

About everybody has an opinion for th 
existing depressions from the textile man and 
clothing manufacturer to the consumes 
Some of the important factors held responsible 
are: high cost of labor and overhead in the 
textile and clothing industry; over-productiom; 
under-consumption; backward seasons; hi 
rents; forced purchase of real estate; unem 
ployment and part-time work; changes @ 
style, particularly in women’s wear; th 
tariff; competition with cotton and silk goods; 
two-pants suits; automobiles; hand-to-mouth 
buying by the retailer and the general unce 
tainty prevailing during the presidential year. 
The excuse of automobiles is that a large 
percentage of the automobile sales are on part 
time basis and the installment payments take 
precedent over new clothes. 

Last minute Boston reports indicate a beb 
ter tone in the wool market with more com 
fidence being evident. Prices are firmer @ 


domestic wools, having advanced from 1 to8 
175 GRADE HOLSTEINS 





cents on grease basis. 
AND GUERNSEYS F or Sale 


30 head ready to freshen, roo head due @ 
freshen during March, April and May. 

large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin te 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 
SWINE BREEDERS 


167—PIGS FOR SALE—-167 


Yorkshire and Chester cross, Berkshire 
Chester cross, 8 to 9 weeks old, price $5 
Pure bred Berkshires, also Chester Whites, 
or boars, 7 weeks old, price $6 each. I will 
any amount of the above lot C.O.D. on 
approval; no charge for crating. Safe 
guaranteed. 


A. M. LuX 
206 Washington St. Tel. 1415 WOBURN, MASS 
a, 


Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. & 


ee 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING :iciosi 


Greatest School. Become independent with no 
invested. Write today for free catalog coming 

JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCT . 
Carey M. Jones, Pres. 20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicagh™ 
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can Agriculturist, July 26, 1924 


OST of us re 

member some- 
thing that happened the first day we went 
fo school, but I will wager it was not the 
thing that the teacher was trying to 
teach us. This is what came in my mind 
lst Monday when I started back to 
school, it being ten years since I left the 
State Agricultural College at Cornell and 
went to pitching hay on the home farm. 
It was at Cornell that I went back to 
school to attend the Poultry Judging and 
Breeding School which closed at the end 
af this week as the most successful of 
these schools which had been held for the 
last seven years. The thing that I re- 
member at the starting of the school was 
the earnest expression on the faces of 
one hundred and four people, ranging in 
occupation from poultry farmer to college 
teacher. Everyone in attendance wanted 
todo something. 

When the final sessions were coming to 
a close there was an undertone of ex- 
pression coming from the teaching staff 
and others that “we Teally have gotten 
somewhere this year.’ 


Proper Culling Will Reduce Costs 


I believe if the principles taught as to 
culling out the low producer and selecting 
the high producer were understood and 
practiced more generally by poultrymen, 
we would not have occasion to be so 
worried about what seems to be a close- 
ness to the point of over-production in the 
poultry business. 

Ten years ago there were two or three 
men from the Poultry Department at 
Cornell who were available to demon- 
strate methods of culling. Now there are 
eight men, and these men are compelled 
to hold their work to purely demonstra- 
tive business, that is showing poultrymen 
who come together in groups, how to cull, 
rather than going to individual farms and 
doing the culling for the poultryman. 


Paid Cullers Now Available 


In visiting with Professor Heuser, he 
told me that in addition to his extension 
staff who do demonstrative work that 
there would be working in the State this 
fall twelve “‘paid cullers.” I believe that 
all of the men who are planning to do this 
culling work were in attendance at every 
session of the judging school. These 
“paid cullers” are available to poultry- 
men within a county and details as to 
how and when they are available and the 
cost can be obtained at the county farm 
bureau office. 

So I say the judging school is something 
that poultrymen are demanding, in order 
that they may have trained men come to 
their farms to help them eliminate the 
low producers and select the high pro- 
ducers which they would want to keep as 
breeders, this selection to be done by 
judging from external appearances, thus 


It Was a “Do-Session” 


Poultry School Showed How to Weed Out Culls 


By E. C. WEATHERBY 


making unnecessary 
trap-nesting work. 
It would be unfair for me as an amateur 
to attempt to write down here how to 
select high-producing birds. Of course, 
I was tardy and absent from some of the 
lectures and demonstrations, as the circu- 
lation manager of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
cutLtTuristT has to be awake and at his job 
most of the time if he is going to keep up 
with the fine and useful services that 
Editor Eastman and his staff are each 
week rendering AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist subscribers. But I did attend enough 
sessions and handled enough birds so that 
I know right now that within the next four 
weeks a number of hens in my own flock 
are going to have a nice long ride to 
market with the Express Company. 


Your Hens Should Keep You 
This elimination of the low producers, 


the poorest of which are now going out of | 


egg production, is the easy part, yet how 
little it is practiced. All the feed and the 
labor of handling the feed is being thrown 
away on the “hens that you are keeping.” 
It should be the other way round, 
“your hens should be keeping you.” 

When the session was drawing to a 
close the twenty-four instructors who 
were in charge of the school got together 
and drew up a statement regarding the 
definite points to be considered in select- 
ing birds for production, working from 
external appearances. This statement 
may be obtained from Cornell. 


Books Don’t Make Judges 


The judging of eggs from the point of 
quality, uniformity, and market demands 
was another feature of the school, also 
how to judge the good and poor meat 
types of poultry. 

I would not expect anyone to get 
correct ideas on how to judge a bird for 
egg production by reading an article, 
Hecause there are so many things to be 
taken into consideration. One, to be 4 
successful, must be able to know what to 
see and then to be able to see it. I think 
the fact that twenty-four teachers of 
poultry husbandry came together for a 
week to study with each other and the 
students who attended, the characteris- 
tics that are identified with high or low 
egg production, is an evidence of this fact. 

The thing that impresses me is that this 
was a conference that can be measured in 
the terms of dollars and cents. It 
was not a talk-session but a do-session 
for the poultry industry, with every one 
present going back to his poultry-farm, or 
to his place in some line of teaching or 
instruction, and putting into practice, or 
helping others put into practice, the 
elimination of the low-producing hens 
and the selection of the high-producing 
hens that will stay in the breeding-pen 
this coming season. 





The instruction staff of the recent Poultry Judging School at the New York State College of 


Agriculture at Ithaca. 
) WLR. 


lag 5) J. G. Halpin, Madison, Wis.; 


All are of the college staff except those wi 
Graham, Ontario, Canada; (2) J. E. Rice; (3) G. F. Houter; lg * ee Manhattan, 
(6) H. C. Knandel, State Coll 
East Lansing, Mich ; (8) L. E. Weaver; (9) H. E. Botsford: (10) R. C. 
J. H. Vandervort; (13) G. O. Hall; (14) 0. B. Kent, Quaker Oats Co.. Chicago, Il; 


are mention 


; (7) E. C. Foreman, 
day t M. Hurd; (12) 
(15) L. E. Card, 





University of Il.. Urtena, Ill.; (16) C. K. Pesci ‘17) W. G. Brum: (18) L. C. Norris; (19) R. H. 
Lewis, Davisville, R. I.; (20) W. H. un Brunswick, N. J.; (21) J. C. Huttar; (22) Thos. 
” Quigley; (23) R. C. Bradley: (24) F. B. Andrews. 






The WINDMILL with aRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
years of wonderful success. It is not an experiment. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 

ouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed 
are always flooded with oil and epeeanad pat ey oth | 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runsin the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 
1% You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will -_ a Ded with one oiling. The Auto-ciled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 
Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 
The Aermotor is made by a responsibl which has specialized ee ee 


AERMOTOR CO. ansas city Oakland 


Minneapolis Oakland ,. 





































































CHEAPEST PER TON CAPACITY 


YOU CAN TELL THEM BY THEIR ROOFS 
OU know when you see a silo with an extension 
roof that it’s almost certain to be a GLOBE 
The extension roof is the greatest improvement made 
in silo construction. Every Extension Roof isa GLOBE 
or a poor imitation. Introduced by the GLOBE SILO ! 
COMPANY it reduces the cost per net ton capacity— M 
for it always enables you to fill it clear to the top. And 
it adds to the silo’s appearance. iT 
Put up a GLOBE SILO for summer feeding, and meat 
avoid the losses caused by a late cold spring and j 


severe summer droughts. 
Send today for our catalog and prices on Silos, Tanks, Water f ¥ paniitt 
Tubs, Portable Poultry Houses, etc. Write to the 


GLOBE SILO COMPANY, Box 104, UNADILLA, N. Y. 


BABY & CHICKS 


30,000 CHICKS WEEKLY for July and August Delivery 
BRED RIGHT, HATCHED RIGHT, SHIPPED RIGHT 

Hatched by men with 14 years’ experience in one of the largest, finest p- Any equipped hatcheries in the state, 

Order early. $1.00 WILL BOOK YOUR O 







































































Prices Each Per 1000 
s. C. eer | LEGHOR PR, cn cconccvsecscerscvvesedese 10c $90.00 
Ss. C. BS. C WN LEGHORNG .... nc cccccccccscccrccccscess 100 90.00 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS... cccccccses 120 110.00 
DB, Go FR, BFR. cose ccc ccc cccccctoccevecccccdeesseccecoes tde 130.00 
S. C. BLACK MIMORCAS. .. 0... ccccccccvcvcscscccsessvccves 120 110.00 
BROILER CHICKS, H. B..... «2.6 cee cece nee $e 4 
- PETTITT TT TTT 
100 cent live vi by Parcel Post. Mp. ies 614 
last year, oar, ond Lod ro Many others renert taining 90 90 to 100 com, at KEYSTONE sue fa ona 3 
money for you as they have done for hundreds of others. Eanioce since 
FINE CATALOGUE ‘TREE. 





THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY p.iZ3t. Mano Box 100, RICHFIELD, PA. 














LONG’S GUARANTEED CHICKS 


Rocks, 10c; Wyandottes, llc; Leg- 
horns, 8c; Mixed, 7c. Reductions 


BABY CHICKS 





S. C. Rhode Island Reds... 11 cts. each 
on large amounts. Good, lively, 
Free Range CHICKS, carefully CHICKS pyre Rocks ... ¥ = = 
j ‘ teed. Leghorns ..... 
ones, Seioey pueaee Mixed or off Caler.....+.. 1 ets. each 











Catalog 


LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
R. D. Long, M¢r., Box 12, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 


Trary aod aatisfaction guaranteed. Descriptive booklet tres. 


W. A. LAUVER, MCcALISTERVILLE, PA. 


FREE RANGE STOCK 
Mixed Stock .... $7 per 100 


S. C. W. Leghorns $8 per 100 
Barred Rocks. ... $9 per 100 






































CHICKS Hatched by the best 
B pong» of incubation 

from high-class bred- 
to-lay stock. Prices, Barred and Buff Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, Black Minorcas, roc each; White, 
Brown, Buff Laghores, 8c each; Broiler chicks, 

























h. Saf 1 y ranteed b repaid Pa . . 
parcel-post. Pullets 10 tora weeks for Sale, ; ameeag? a Arrival 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N. Y. uaranteed. 

JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 


















Super-Quality July Chicks |Pullets of Quality at Moderate Prices 












HATCHES yt 28, cen, & 12 — | te@ 5 wks. 8 wks. 10 wks. 3 Mo. 4 Mo. 
rickier’s Rocks and Reds... 85¢ $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 $2.00 

ENGLISH S, C. WHITE LEGhO ns Eng. Barron Whites 
Pens headed by Tancred 285-egg 1 Sheppard Strain } 60c 85 $1.00 $1.25 $1.50 






Apconas........ 
. a Breeding cockerels $1.00 each 10 weeks old. Am 
matured hens, good breeders $1.50 each 
a ‘or 25; $1.00 each for 50. 
Order from this ad or write to-day. 


FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


SPECIAL OFFER del yar. White 
Leghorns, 8. C. Brown Leghorns wind 8. 

Assorted 8c each 75.90 per 1000. * Miined 
Ciene some stock, 7c each, 00 per 1000—our 14th 


° e free. 
THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


BABY CHIK FJ sett 


Rocks, ao 
Chey ee <7 


erels and Lady Storrs 271-eg 

cockerels, mated to \hens for extra 

heavy production. Choice 16 wks. old | 3), 

8. C. White lamness ullets $1.25 each; $60 $ 
30 0 pet 000 100. PRICES .00 per100; ,—y~ 

Bib, $800 et 1000 by Special Delivery Fares eet re 

. 100% Prive eliv 
Ped ae F. sdeuvery Busan SHERIDAN, PA. 


CHICK PRICE SMASHED 


Order from this Ad. 


Bained apd Aascetes, 100, $7 | 8. C. y-F 
L cece 100, $10 | 8. C. R. 


oo arrival guaranteed. aie im 
TROUP BROS.. R. D. No. 3, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 


that are hatched 
BABY CHICKS, ‘e::2",,23 
9 Rocks 15c, Buff 























porns, 100. $8 Box 100, 


- 100, $10 


















Special prices on 500 
delivery guaranteed. 













J.N. NACE, San 30, 30, RICHFIELD, PA. 

Rocks 17c, “node 16c, 8. A we one my alee ore 
ji v- Reds 
png te Dey Ae 4 For quick service BABY CHIC — Pe White Mixed. 


guaranteed t r door. 
onder direct from this ad. or write for circular. 13), 300% Bes live strom of or write f postpaid. fuced on 
J. W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa.! 7.» teistxa. oer TeAlsterville, 
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Read SiloCharacter 
As you do a man’s 


OU read a man’s character in 
his face. Look to the same fea- 
tures on a silo to judge its qualities. 
In the front of the Unadilla Silo, 
you can see many practical, valuable 
advantages that speak of the 
thoroughness, care and thought 
with which every detail of the 
whole silo is worked out. 

Its continuous opening; water- 
tight, air-tight, non-sticking doors; 
wide, safe, easy combination door 
fasteners and ladder; door front 
assembled at the factory; hoop ends 
adjustable from ladder, these and 
many other features of the front of 
a Unadilla are some indication of 
the bigger silo value the Unadilla 
gives you for every dollar. 

Send for catalog. You'll find it full of 
silo information you shouldn't miss. 

For the man who orders early we offer 
@ special discount that makes a real 
saving in your silo purchase. 

The Unadilla can be had on con- 
venrent terms. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Unadilla, N.Y. 














| would come in and compete with our 


| being driven to the cities, in search of 


| organizations, stronger than all the armies 


| won't be much more war anyway. 


| able, 
| There is 
| remedy is cooperation. 


“Dey Vas All On to it” 
(Continued from page 53) 


is almost invariably the strongest of the 
brood, kicking over and maiming a half 
dozen others, and the farmer generally 
gets the hardest kick of all. Few would 
consider, when shoes are high, the ad- 
visability of offering the free use of a 
factory to some foreign concern that 


shoe manufacturers or one that would 
make cheap commercial fertilizers. 
Our children, what few there are, are 


something better than a fifty cent dollar. 
In the face of all this, let us consider that 
“The farmer is stronger than all the labor 


of the world. If Henry Ford had been 
sincere when he went on that spectacular 
trip to Europe; why, he wouldn’t have 
gone, that’s all. He would have turned 
to the American farmer and he would 
have said, ‘See here, Mr. American 
| Farmer, come get into my Lizzie here and 
we will go for a ride. The war will take 
care of itself and without your work there 
Men 
may fight with sticks and stones but they 
can't fight with empty stomachs.’” 

If present conditions continue for a few 
generations longer they will find American 
agriculture being carried on by a class of 

Such a condition is not desir- 
even the meanest American. 
but one remedy. That one 
When we have a 
good organized cooperation and not until 
then will agriculture take great steps in 
advancement.—A. W. Grers, Chautau- 
qua County, N. Y. 


peasants, 
to 





Horticultural Society at the Rochester 
Exposition 

(Continued from page 54 

Efforts have been made for twenty years to 

have the horticultural exhibits properly | 


housed, but without avail. Recently the Fair 
authorities have given the Society a rebuff 


| that makes it hardly possible for the organiza- 


WRITE for new low prices on the 


Ross Ensilage Cutter 
You'll quickly see why it will pay you 
to own your own machine instead of 


depending on some one else. 


| perienced in putting up fruit exhibits, unknown 


Freedom from defects guaranteed for 

entire life of machine! 

Boiler Plate Steel Blower — Adjust- 

able Bearings — Positive Knife Ad- 

ustment. tes at low speed. 
owerful ay ep 

74 years experience choice when 


backs your 
buy che ovurdy . dependable Ross. Write for 
Kill de todo—caest alog, prices, easy terms. 


E. W. ROSS “isi CO. 


ANB SILO 
Dept. 226 Springfield, Ohio 
Successors to The E. W, Ross Co., Est. 1850 


| 





Prompt delivery 
from stock at 
special low prices 
Yellow ye or Oregon Fir 
the Wor 
for best w 
out hing ™ 
stem on the marke 
bee est jittle to erect, 
ve apr evice wi ons 
Ss. cost Purchase NOW ia- 
sures quick shipment st rock 
bettem ppices, rite for illus 
wees, neste Mevature. 


Wee a “alee ft us ' 
Rais Th Ask for sang Bois | 
noose Nett THE & 

© COMPANY 

Albany Ind. 


Dept: A-3 
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Bargains in Silo Fillers 

and Spreaders 
Iam instructed to sell either singly or as a lot a; 
special job lot of silo fillers and spreaders of standard | 
make—for delivery now or later in the season Thes e | 
are new machines and carry ‘the manufacturer's regular | 
guarantee. There are n t uany in the lot and if y | 
are considering the purchase of either a cutter 4 

spreader it will pay you t 10 write me at once. 


F. L. KLUMB, 304 Everson Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Peach Tree Borers Kitiea by Krystal Gas | 


P-C Benzene) 1-Ib. $1; five-pound tin, $3.75; with directions. 
| a hae post paid direct ; or C.O. D- Agents wanted. 


Dept. C, HOME PRODUCTS Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


TOBACCO. SE SENS Ss unde $1.75; 
Ten $3.00; —- = 
come Ten $2.00; free, to © guarant 
i kh, : oo: oe. Fermers, Pedecad. Keatecky | 








| last year the Fair authorities placed the fruit 


| were as little experienced as he in matters 
| having to do with exhibiting fruits. 
| the 
resolutions were passed asking the State Fair | 


| authorities 
| appointed the Superintendent who held the 


| flower interests of the State. 


| every consideration possible. 
| out that the Exposition would furnish us better 


| genially and helpfully with us? 


|summer meeting. 


tion to continue its interest in the horticultural 
exhibits at the Fair. 
Members of the Society will remember that 


exhibit in charge of a man not connected with 
the fruit interests in the State, wholly inex- 


to most of the fruit-growers, and without a 
single qualification for the position not pos- 
sessed by any other intelligent man in the 
State. This man brought with him helpers who 





At both 
Rochester and Poughkeepsie meetings | 
Commission to appoint as Superintendent 
of the Fruit Department some man connected | 
with the fruit interests, who has recognized | 
qualifications for the position. This the Fair | 
have refused to do, and have | 


place last year. 

Under these conditions may it not prove 
advantageous to this Society to transfer its 
attempts to build up a fruit exhibit to the 
Rochester Exposition? Rochester is in the very 
center of the fruit, vegetable and 
This Society 
meets there every winter. The city, the hotels 
and the commercial institutions have given us 
May it not turn 


nursery, 


facilities for exhibiting fruit than the State 
Fair, and cooperate more intelligently, con- 


This is a matter that your President and 
Directors want the members of this organiza- 
tion to think over and discuss at the coming 
As a great fruit-growing 
State, New York should have somewhere each 
autumn a creditable exhibit of fruit. We have 
never had such an exhibit at Syracuse. May 
it not be worth while to try to make annually 
a great exhibit of fruit at the Rochester Ex- 
position? Those in charge of the Rochester 
| Exposition will meet us, it is believed, more 
than half-way. 

If this Society recommends its members 
to exhibit at Rochester, vegetable-growers, 





florists and nurserymen, none of whom are well 


satisfied with their treatment at Syracuse, | 


should be asked to join in making annually a 


KING five | great horticultural display at the Rochester 


Exposition. 


His expenses too low 


Wichita Falls salesman reports 
on Ford results from Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


SALESMAN employed by one of the big packing 
houses relates this experience: 

His Ford is equipped with a hub meter. After running 
31,130 miles, his employers asked why his maintenance 
expenses were so much less than those of any of their 
other salesmen in the territory. 

His reply was that he hed never used anything but 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E” to lubricate his Ford engine. In 
over 31,000 miles of running he had experienced no seri- 
ous trouble. 

Which should again remind the Ford owner that 
“Give me a quart of oil” can never assure such protec- 
tion or economy. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E” has behind it more Jubricat- 
ing experience than any other lubricating oil offered to 
Ford owners. It is not a gasoline by-product, but a 
specialized lubricating oil. You will notice marked free- 
dom from carbon and overheating when you begin to 
use it. 

For the differential of your Ford car use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “CC” or Mobilubricant as specified by the 
Chart of Recommendations. 

The Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart specifies the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil for every make and model of car. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ““E”’ is the correct grade for Fords. 
If you drive another make of car, send for our booklet, 
“Correct Lubrication.” 


for TOURING 
The new sealed 1-quart can is 
ideal while touring. Carry two 
or three under the seat. Now 
on sale in many states. Prices, 
35c or 3 for $1.00. 


Tractor Lubrication 


The correct engine lubricant for the FORD- 
SON TRACTOR is Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
in summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in 
winter. The correct oil for all other tractors 
is specified ini our chart. Ask for it at your 
dealer’s. 


for 


your 
HOME GARAGE 

The 5-gallon can or 15-, 30-, or 

55-gallon steel drum of Mobil- 

oil provides an ideal supply of 

lubricating oil. 





Albany | Me. 


Springfield, Mass. 

















